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BY LOUISE MAY. 





CHAPTER I. 

“Wet, well, for my part I cannot think why 
poor girls want fine books and bouquets of flowers 
to be sent to them; for they can have but little 
time after their day’s work to amuse themselves 
with such things. I should think it would take 
all the leisure time to mend their clothes, so as 
to look respectable. But when it comes to going 
to the opera, what is more ridiculous!” 

This was said by Caroline Morton, as she sat 
braiding her beautiful hair to make her best ap- 
pearance at the opera that evening. Her mother 
was busily engaged tacking roses in a head-dress, 
and was too full of her own and daughter’s hap- 
piness to hear or see anything beyond it. But 
her brother, who had been reading, looked up 
and said, somewhat sarcastically, 

“Some young ladies are so fond of perusing 
the last new novel, and doing a little fancy work 
now and then, that they are very apt to forget 
they have any clothes to mend; and if it was not 
for their foolish and indulgent mothers, would, I 
think, robbed of their fine over-dress, make rather 
a tagged appearance.” 

It was now Caroline’s turn to blush. She knew 
there was truth in her brother’s remark; and 
plainly saw she had hurt his feelings. While 
she was thinking of an answer he hastily left the 
room. The harsh closing of the door caused 
Mrs. Morton to look up. What was her surprise 
at seeing her daughter in tears! 

‘Why, what on earth is the matter, my child?” 
she said. ‘I thought to find you ready to try on 
this beautiful head-dress. I hope it will be be- 
coming, for you know, Caddy, there will be a 
great many snares thrown out for this handsome 
stranger, and as you received the first invitation 
from him, he certainly must admire you most. 
So quit your crying: it makes your eyes so red, 
and you will need all your good looks to-night, 
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for it will be very mortifying to me for any of 
the girls to take him from you.” 

“T hope it will not be brother’s beautiful 
school-teacher that will do it,” said Caroline, 
with a sneer. ‘I will pay him for his cutting 
remarks to me to-day; it is come to something 
I think, one can scarce dare to think in his pre- 
sence since he has made the acquaintance of 
this Kate Manley, or whatever her name is. I 
cannot bear the name of Kate, I think it vulgar, 
and I expect she is just as vulgar as her name. 
Brother,” she added, “‘is very ungrateful, after 
my consenting to be seen in her company this 
evening. What excuse can I make to Mr. Clay- 
ton, if he should by chance find out who she is? 
A school-teacher indeed, and a poverty-stricken 
one at that. I really think Brother Harry is 
going crazy.” 

*‘Oh! no, my dear, your brother is young,” 
replied her mother, ‘‘by the time he is as old, 
and has seen as much of the world as Mr. Clay- 
ton, he will, I know, exercise as good judgment. 
Besides Miss Manley ig no doubt a passable look- 
ing girl: and you are not obliged to tell who and 
what she is; and if she is vulgar-looking as you 
think, it will make your refined and fashionable 
appearance show to better advantage. But come, 
come, do more and talk less. It is almost time 
for your admirer to be here, and your brother 
has been gone some time. There is the bell now, 
and you not half ready. I will send Nancy to 
assist you while I entertain Mr. Clayton; time 
seems so long when one is waiting, and perhaps 
I can quiz him a little. I would like to know 
who he is, and all about him; he must be rich, 
or he would not be at Stanleys; for they never 
keep company with any but wealthy people.” 

When Mrs. Morton opened the parlor door Mr. 





Clayton bowed, and said he had been admiring 
} the drawings on the centre-table. 
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‘Oh, bless you, sir,” she answered, ‘‘them’s 
nothing to what my Caddy can do. Have you 
seen them she gave to Mrs. Stanley?” 

‘‘No, madam, I really have not; fine people 
the Stanleys.” 

‘‘Yes, very. Are you from England, sir?” 

‘No, madam.” 

‘You look so much like a count that was here 
some time ago; he married an acquaintance of 
my daughter’s; but he turned out to be a dread- 
ful bad man.” ‘ 

‘‘What did -you say his name was?” inquired 
Mr. Clayton. 

‘*T forgot his name; Mrs. Stanley can tell you. 
He was in this country a year, and in his absence, 
some one robbed him of his title and fortune, at 
least that was his story, but for my part I doubt 
whether he ever had any, I am rather inclined to 
think he had not.” 

‘*May I ask where he is now?” 

“*T really cannot tell you, but you need not be 


‘afraid of ever meeting him here; my daughter 


is very particular about her company. She is 
afraid of getting taken in herself,” at the same 
time giving him a quizzical glance. 

I cannot tell what would have followed, but 
Nancy opening the door, said Miss Morton was 
ready. Mr. Clayton looked quite pleased at the 
intelligence. Mrs. Morton, slamming the door, 
declared she never saw such a man in her life, 
there was no getting anything out of him. 





CHAPTER II. 

‘“My dear, if you are going to the opera to- 
night, it is time for you to think of getting 
ready,” said Mrs. Manley to her daughter, “but 
indeed, you look so pale and dejected after sit- 
ting up last night, that I do not think I shall 
allow you to do it again.” 

“‘Oh, say not so, dear mother,” replied the 
daughter, ‘‘if you only knew how happy your 
own dear Kate was as she sat listening to the 
ravings of her favorite pupil.: Oh! how she 
prayed for God to bless her teacher, and then 
she would cry for drink, drink, and if any one 
save me would offer her what she wished, she 
would look at them for an instant,shake her 
head, and turn silently, but sadly away. But 
when I came and said, ‘take it for me,’ she 
would stare, look beautiful, but wild, as though 
my voice alone had brought her to recollection, 
and clasping her arms around my neck, would 
say, ‘oh! yes, yes, I will take anything from 
you, you are my teacher.’ Oh, mother, I would 
not have exchanged my place last night to have 
been mistress of a fortune; it is not this that 
makes me sad. I will tell you plainly. The ad- 
dresses of Mr. Morton have become disagreeable 
to me. There is something in him so cold—a 


) something which plainly says, ‘Kate, I love You, 
but I could love you better, more openly if you 
were anything else but a poor school-teacher,’” 

This made Mrs. Manley start with some emo. 

; tion, for she had vainly hoped to see her daughter 

‘ united to Mr. Morton. But she had too much 

love for her only child to offer any opposition, 

but smiling said, 

‘¢ Kate, that I think is all fancy; you know his 
sister is to be there to-night on purpose to make 
your acquaintance. That looks like anything 
but pride.” 

‘‘Ah! mother, people in this world are not 
always what they seem. Mr. Morton, like many 
others, may have hid within his own bosom what 
he would not like either you or me to know; but 
I will try and think that it is all my fancy.” 

Poor Kate, could you have been a listener in 
Caroline Morton’s room, your fancies would have 
turned to stern reality. 

‘¢But come, my dear,” said Mrs. Manley, “you 
have no time to lose. What dress and ornaments 
are you going to wear? Will you wear the pink 
dress that was sent you by your uncle?” 

“‘No, mother, I will wear my plain white dress 
and the pearl ornaments, the last gift of my de- 
parted father. Those I think will be most be- 
coming to one like me.” 

And in truth the attire was becoming. Her 
long, dark ringlets bound here and there withs 
string of pearls; her flowing sleeves looped up 
with a single ornament of the same; and her 
necklace and bracelets put on, Kate’s toilet was 
complete; and as her mother threw a dark cloak 
around her, she saw her face looked sad, but 
thought in the pride of her heart she never saw 
her child more lovely. 

The carriage having arrived, Kate took her 
little ‘bouquet and‘sorrowfully departed. When 
they arrived the seats that had been taken were 
as yet unoccupied. 

‘Just as I thought,” said Harry, ‘Caroline 
would not for the world come until the piece is 
half over, for that would not be fashionable. 
However, first come first served.” So seating 
Kate in what he thought the most comfortable 
place, he placed himself beside her. 

Kate sat looking and admiring, for the opera 
was new to her. Still that sad expression con- 
tinued on her face, and the tears started in spite 
of all. When the curtain rose, and the music 
sent forth its sweet and plaintive notes, its charm 
was not lost on Kate. It brought to her face a 
lovely smile, and as she sat resting her cheek 
upon her small and well-shaped hand, many 
were the inquiries made among that gay and 
fashionable crowd as to who she was. 

When Caroline Morton arrived, Mr. Clayton’s 





frequent glances toward Kate did not escape the 
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eee 
quick and jealous eye of his companion. Caro- 
line tried with all the art she was mistress of to 
engross his whole attention, and though she par- 
tially succeeded, his thoughts were somewhere 
‘else.. Caroline saw and felt that in Kate she had 
arival; and from that moment she felt a hatred 
toward Miss Manley that knewno bounds. Caro- 
line, too, had been angry from the first, for when 
they arrived she found that the first scene was 
nearly over; everybody was listening, and almost 
breathlessly to the beautiful music of Norma, so 
in place of making'a grand entree and attracting 
every one’s attention, she entered ‘almost unno- 
ticed. 

Mr. Clayton, too, thinking it would be an an- 
noyance to thosé who really loved music, to have 
him push forward in the middle of the scene, 
took the back seat as quietly as possible until 
the scene was ended. 

“Never mind,” thought Caroline, ‘‘it will give 
mé time to think which way to proceed to get my 
revenge: She isa pale, ghostly-looking creature 
as ever I saw; she looks like a regular book- 
worm. What can she know of fashionable life? 
Am I to be put down by one like her? No, no, 
Twill try her power of conversation, and when 
Mr. Clayton sees the difference, I know he has 
too much judgment to be taken by that pale, 
know-nothing face.” And she smiled a bitter 


‘smile, as though she was ready to put into exe- 


cution what she had been thinking. 

The curtain fell amidst loud shouts of applause 
from every part of the house, and where a few 
minutes previous all was order, now all was noise 
and confusion. Ladies rose to see and be seen. 
Gentlemen left their seats, Harry Morton among 
the rest; and not until then was he aware that 
his sister and Mr. Clayton had made their ap- 
pearance. He apologized, and, turning to Kate, 


‘gave the promised introduction. 


Miss Manley looked the haughty beauty in the 
face for a moment, then bowing gracefully, she 
said she was most happy to make her acquaint- 
ance, at the same time offering her hand, which 
Miss Morton coolly took, and turning to Mr. 
Clayton, laughingly said, 

‘You see Miss Manley is one of the old school. 
This shaking hands has been some time out of 
date with us.” 

“Yes, and the practice of kissing introduced 
in its place,” he quietly replied; ‘but, for my 


-part, I must say I like the old-fashioned way the 


hest.” 
. Caroline feigned not to notice this rebuff, but 
passing to her seat commenced a lively conver- 


‘sation, not forgetting a hint at Kate as often as 


she could. Kate felt it all, and wished herself 
at home again. Her pale face and quivering lip 








her to stand a little while, which she refused; 
but turning to Mr. Morton, requested they should 
leave. This, as his situation was anything but 
pleasant, he was very glad to consent to do. 

Kate drew her cloak around her, bade them good 
evening, and was about to leave, when Caroline 
said, ‘‘oh, Miss Manley, I came very near forget- 
ting my politeness,” then drawing forth a showy 
card-case, and presenting her coolly with a card, 
she said, ‘‘you must call and see me.” 

Kate took it with a trembling hand. 

‘‘Why, what is the matter, child?” said Caro- 
line, ‘you must be nervous you tremble so, put 
it in your pocket or you will lose it; and I am 
no way ambitious to have my name so common 
as to be picked up by anybody.” 

‘‘T can assure Miss Morton she need not feel 
the least alarmed,” said Kate, her bosom heaving 
with emotion, but drawing forth a neat and beau- 
tiful case, she said, ‘“‘you see, I will put it-ina 
more appropriate place, at the same time allow 
me to return the compliment,” and she presented 
her card, ‘‘my time is occupied until five 6’clock, 
but after that hour, should Miss Morton feel like 
paying me a friendly visit, I should be happy to 
see her.” 

‘‘Ts the same invitation extended to me?” in- 
quired Mr. Clayton. Kate bowed gracefully: and 
they separated. The one thinking, ‘‘she will not 
want any more of my society,” and the other, 
“can this be what the world calls the pleasures 
of a fashionable life? If so, I want no more. 
This night has learned me a lesson never to be 
forgotten. Let them aspire to show and fashion 
that will, my motto shall be happiness.” 





CHAPTER III. 

‘Wet, Edward, how did you enjoy yourself 
last night?” said Mrs. Stanley to her nephew, 
Mr. Clayton, ‘you seem to be rather dull this 
morning, I thought to have seen you so lively 
and talkative that you would have entertained 
me the whole day with your admiration of Miss 
Morton. She is, I believe, counted the belle of 
the season.” 

«*She may be by some, aunt; but not by me, I 
assure you. I think her anything but pretty— 
anything but sensible.” 

‘‘You are rather severe on Miss Morton, but, 
however, it will give some of the other young 
ladies a chance. Here you are, with good looks 
in your favor, plenty of money, and all you want 
now is a nice little wife to help you spend it.” 

‘‘Well, aunt, should I marry Miss Morton, I 
should be at no loss for some one to do that, for 
with her mother’s help I think they would soon 
lighten my‘purse. The old lady seems very fond 
of knowing who and what one is. May I ask 
who she is? People that are so very inquisitive 
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should never be offended with others who like to ; made your escape, it is already eleven o'clock, 


return the compliment.” 


*‘Edward, you know I am one of these kind of 


people that hear and see all, and say but little. 
Mrs. Morton arose from nothing, and is a true 
believer in the don’t-tell-me-what-I-was-once, 
but-what-I-am-now doctrine. This is all you can 
know from me.” 


and not one visit paid; and there is poor Mrs, 
Smith waiting patiently for my order to get neces. 
‘ saries for her little family.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
ue season for. balls and parties was nearly 


‘“‘That is enough,” replied Edward, laughing, ‘ , over. All the young ladies were wondering who 


“that was just the opinion I formed of the old ‘ 
lady myself. But, aunt, let us change. the sub- 


{would be the winner of Mrs. Stanley’s nephew. 
In spite ofall the manceuvring, no offer had been 


ject. Are you a believer in love at first sight?” ; made that any one knew of. It had been whis- 


‘That is a strange question, Edward. Why do ! 
i for him, so he certainly must intend settling in 
‘ | Fplindelphie. 


you ask?” 
*«Because I am.” 


‘*How long since? I hope you will not marry 
{ ring mammas had been present when Edward 


in haste and repent at your leisure.” 
“I do not think it possible that I should ever 


pered, indeed, that there was a house building 


If some of the young ladies or their mancenv- 


;and his aunt paid the promised visit to Kate, 


repent in marrying a young lady like Miss Man- ; they would have known who this house was for. 


ley,” replied he, seriously. 

‘*Manley!” said Mrs. Stanley, ‘‘I once knew 
a family of that name; but it cannot be them. 
I remember well hearing Mrs. Manley say, at 
her husband’s death, ‘we are the only two now 
remaining.’ ” 

‘<What two, aunt?” 


“Herself and daughter, who I think then was: 


about thirteen years of age.” 

“Should this be the same family, do you know 
anything against them, with the exception of 
their being poor?” 

‘No, Edward, they were a family to grace any 
society. Mr. Manley was a minister, and died 
as he had lived, beloved by all who knew him; 
nothing, I assure you, would give me greater 
pleasure than to renew the acquaintance. But 
why do I talk thus? It cannot be the same. I 
have been in the city five years, and I left them 
at the old homestead, where I was under the im- 
pression they would end their days.” 

*‘ Will you make me one promise?” 

**Well, Edward, name it.” 

“*T have already sent a note to Miss Manley, 
telling her I shall pay her and her mother a 
visit to-morrow afternoon. Promise to go with 
me.” 

“That I will do with pleasure.” 

“Should you recognize your old friend in Mrs. 
Manley,” he said. 

But his aunt playfully interrupted him, ‘and 
you your little wife (that is to be) in Kate, we 
shall both be equally gratified.” 

Clayton laughed. <‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘“‘remem- 
ber, aunt, this must all be kept a secret.” 

‘«Oh, certainly, did you ever know a woman, 
old or young, that was not fond of a little ro- 
mance?” 

«‘No—nor one that could keep a secret?” 

“Very well, sir, it is good for you that you have 





Mrs. Stanley had found in Mrs. Manley her old 
friend. Circumstances had greatly changed since 
they had parted. When the new minister took 
charge of the little church so well known to 
them, Kate Manley thought she would rather be 
a school-teacher in a strange city, than receive 
their living as an act of charity. Accordingly 
to the city she came. 

From the hour of this interview, Edward be- 
came inseparable to Kate. He had loved her 
with a pure, disinterested love from their first 
meeting; and every day only increased his pas- 
sion, by developing more the charms of her 
mind. Nor was Kate insensible to his merit. 
She learned to watch for his footsteps, to hang 
upon his every word; and when finally he ven- 
tured to whisper his love, she hid her face on 
his shoulder, and acknowledged that the feeling 
was returned. 

As we have said, the season was over.for par- 
ties. One only now remained, and as that was 
to be given by Mrs. Stanley, none doubted its 
being a splendid affair. 

The night arrived, and Caroline Morton had 
nearly completed her toilet. Suddenly she sat 
down in a peevish manner, and said, ‘I never 
saw anything like it.” 

‘‘What is the matter now?” inquired her 
mother. 

' “T never try my best to look well,” said Caro- 
line, ‘‘ but what I am disappointed; nothing seems 
to go right with me, to-night. Harry promised 
to bring my bouquet, at least an hour ago, I 
expect that will be wrong too when it comes.”, 

She had not finished the last sentence, when 
her brother entered with the promised bouquet. 

‘‘What are you laughing at?” said Harry, ‘I 
am glad to see you in such good spirits.” 

‘Why, I never see a bouquet of flowers but.I 
think of your Kate Manley. What has become 
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ofher? Have you ever seen her since the night 
of the opera?” 

“Yes, once,” said Harry, with a sigh, ‘‘and 
that was to be dismissed forever from the house; 
and you will confer a favor on me by never men- 
tioning her name to me again.” 

“Poor fellow,” said Caroline, sarcastically, 
“you speak as though your heart was nearly 
broken, I hope you will see some young lady 
that will break it for you quite to-night.” 

“Ditto, sister,” replied Harry, tartly, “‘I hope 
you will see something to bring down your 
haughty pride.” 

With this very pleasing conversation they left 
for Mrs. Stanley’s. When they arrived the guests 
had all assembled: everything was going on plea- 
santly and in good taste. But where was Mr. 
Clayton? All wondered, but none liked to ask. 





Finally he made his appearance. But who was 
that beautiful and modest-looking girl that re- 
clined so gracefully on his arm? ‘She must be 
a stranger,” was whispered through the room. 
Many were the introductions, but still there was 
a mystery that none could solve; none except 
Caroline Morton; she well knew that face again, 
and in bitterness thought ‘‘ Harry wished I might 
see something to-night that would humble my 
pride, it is done; but he shall not have the satis- 
faction of knowing it.” 

Actions, however, speak loudét than words. 
Both spoke loud enough the next morning, when 
Harry Morton, looking over the paper, read, 

‘‘Married, at the residence of Mrs. Stanley, 
by the Rev. ——, Edward Clayton, Esq., to Miss 
Kate Manley, daughter of the late Rev. John 
Manley.” 
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8. SMITH. 
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In the lonely church-yard sleeping 
In thy low and narrow bed; 
Thou thy dreamless rest art keeping, 
Where the Summer dews are steeping; 
The green sod above thy head! 
While thine orphan child is weeping 
O’er earth’s dearest treasure fled. 


Hark! I hear a whisper telling, 
Angel mother—thou art near— 

Swift life’s purple rill is welling 

Through my heart, its pulses swelling 
With a sense of love and fear! 

Till I share thy dreamless dwelling; 
Guardian spirit, linger near. 


Songs of birds, the sunlight gleaming, 
Passing shades, a breath of air, 
Ever bring the swift revealing 
With a chastened, holy feeling 
Of thy presence everywhere— 
For my grief there is no healing 
Till thy dreamless rest I share! 


Sainted spirit linger near me, 

I would hush this sorrow wild! 
Fearing lest my tears might grieve thee, 
Thou, whose love hath ne’er deceived me, 

Guard me yet, a little while! 

Till thy gentle arms receive me, 





Bless, oh! bless thine orphan child! 
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“LOVE ME EVER.” 





BY CLARA MORETON. 





“Love me ever—love me always,” 
Said a sad voice low and sweet; 

“Love me ever—love me always,” 
Memory doth the words repeat. 


While in fancy still beside me 
Is her fair and graceful form; 

And I hear those murmured love-words 
Gushing from her heart so warm. 


From her heart, subdued by sorrow, 
In its fond and trusting youth ; 

Till she trembles lest the morrow 
Rob some idol of its truth. 


“Love me ever—love me always”— 
Could she dream that love like mine, 
Would as years roll by burn fainter 
On its holy temple shrine? 


No, she could not thus have doubted 
What my lips so often told, 

“T shall love thee, love forever, 
Till this heart in death is cold.” 


Even then my love may linger 
In some unseen spirit form, 
Blessing her in sunshine brightness, 
Soothing her when bers the storm. 
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[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1850, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
theyDistrict Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64. 


CHAPTER X. 

Apetine Leicester had scarcely gained her 
apartment, when Jacob Strong entered it. He 
came in with a tread so heavy that it made itself 
heard even through the turf-like swell of the 
carpet. She looked up at him wearily, yet with 
surprise. Jacob, so phlegmatic, so sturdy in all 
other cases, never was self-possessed with his 
mistress; one glance of those beautiful eyes, one 
wave of that soft hand was enough to confuse 
his brain, and make the strong heart flutter in 
his bosom like the wings of a wild bird. 

‘‘Madam,” he stammered, shifting his huge 
feet unsteadily to and fro on the carpet, ‘‘there 
is a woman below who wants to see you,” 

“T can see no one this morning; send her 
away!” 

“T tried that, madam, but she answers that 
her business is important, and in short that she 
will see you.” 

Adeline opened her eyes wide, and half turned 
in her chair: this insolent message aroused her 
somewhat. 

‘Indeed, what does she look like? Who can 
it be?” 

“She is a very common-looking person, hand- 
some enough, but unpleasant.” 

‘‘You never saw her before then?” 

**No, never!” 

«Let her come up, I cannot well give the next 
ten minutes to anything more miserable than 
myself,” said Adeline: ‘‘let her come up!” 

Jacob left the room, and Adeline, aroused to 
some little interest in the person who had so 
peremptorily demanded admission to her pre- 
sence, threw off something of her languor as she 
saw the door swing open to admit her singular 
guest. 

A woman entered with a haughty, almost rude 
air, her dress was clean, but of cheap material, 
and put on with an effort at tidiness, as if in 
correction of some long-acquired habits of care- 
lessness which she had found it difficult to fling 
off. A black hood lined with faded crimson silk, 
was thrown back from her face, revealing large 





Roman features, fierce dark eyes, and a mouth, 
that in its heavy fullness struck the beholder more 
unpleasantly even than the ferocious brightness 
of those large eyes. 

This woman looked around her as she entered 
the dressing-room, and a faint sneer curled her 
lip as she took in, with a contemptuous glance, 
all the elegant luxury of that little room. Ade- 
line would not for an instant have dreamed of in- 
viting a creature so unprepossessing to sit down 
in the room so exquisitely fitted up for her own 
enjoyment; but the woman waited for no indica- 
tion of the kind. She cast one keen glance on 
the surprised and somewhat startled face turned 
upon her as she entered, another around the 
room which contained only two chairs beside 
the one occupied by its mistress, and seizing 
one, a frail thing of carved ebony cushioned with 
the most delicate embroidery on white satin, she 
took possession of it. 

At another time Adeline would have rung the 
bell and ordered the woman to be put from the 
room—but now there was a sort of fascination 
in this audacious coolness that aroused a reck- 
less feeling in her own heart. She allowed the 
woman to seat herself, therefore, without a word, 
nay, a slight smile quivered about her lip as she 
heard the fragile ebony crack, as if about to give 
way beneath the heavy burden cast so roughly 
upon it. 

The strange being sat in silence for some mo- 
ments, examining Adeline with a bold, searching 
glance, that, spite of herself, brought the blood 
to that haughty woman’s cheek. After her fierce 
black eyes had roved up and down two or three 
times from the pretty lace cap to the embroidered 
slipper, that began to beat somewhat angrily 
against the cushion which it had before so lan- 
guidly pressed, the woman at last condescended 
to speak. : 

“You are rich, madam, people say so, and all 
this looks like it. They say, too, that you are 
generous, good to the poor, that you give away 
money by handsful. I want a little of this 
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Adeline looked hard at the woman, who re- 
turned the glance almost fiercely. 

«You need not search my face so sharply,” 
she said, ‘I don’t want the money for myself. 
Que gets along on a little in New York, and I 
can always have that little without begging of 
rich women. I would scrub anybody’s kitchen 
floor from morning till night, rather than ask 
you or any other proud aristocrat for a red cent! 
It isn’t for myself I’ve come, but for a fellow 
prisoner, or rather one that was a fellow pri- 
soner, for I’m out of the cage just now. It’s for 
an old man. I want the money, a,good old man 
that the night-hawks have taken up for murder.” 
Adeline started, but the woman did not observe 
it,and went on with increasing warmth. ‘The 
old fellow is a saint on earth—a holy saint, if 
such things ever are. I know what crime is. I 
can find guilt in a man’s eye, let it be buried 
back ever so deep; but this old man is not guilty, 
a summer morning is not more serene than his 
face! Men who murder from malice or accident 
do not sit so peacefully in their cells, with that 
sort of prayerful tenderness brooding over the 
countenance.” 

“Of whom are you speaking. woman? Who 
is this old man?” demanded Adeline, sharply. 
“What is his innocence or his guilt to me?” 

“What is his innocence or guilt to you? Are 
you a woman?—have you a heart and ask that 
question? As for me I might ask it—I who know 
what crime is, and who should feel most for the 
criminal! But you, pampered in wealth, beau- 
tiful, loving, worshipped, who never had even a 
temptation to sin—it is for you to feel for a man 
unjustly accused, the innocent for the innocent— 
the guilty for the guilty. Sympathy should run 
thus if it does not!” 

“This is an outrage, mockery!” said Adeline, 
starting from her chair. ‘‘Who sent you here, 
woman?—how dare you talk to me of these 
things ?—I know nothing of the old man you are 
raving about: wish to know less. If you want 
money say so, but do not talk of him, of crime, 
of—of murder!” 

She sank back to her chair again, pale and 
breathing heavily. Her strange visitor stood up, 
evidently surprised by a degree of agitation that 
seemed to her without adequate cause. 

“‘So the rich can feel,” she said, ‘‘but this is 
not compassion. My presence annoys you—the 
close mention-of sin makes you shudder. You 
look, yes, you do look like that angel child when 
I first laid my hand upon her shoulder.” 

‘What child?—of whom do you speak?” ques- 
tioned Adeline, faintly, for the woman was bend- 


- ing over her,.and she was fascinated by the power 


of those wild eyes. 
“It ig the grandchild of that old man—the old 





tourderer they call him—the old saint J call him, 
it is his grandchild that your look reminded ne 
of a moment ago: it is gone now, but I shall 
always love you for having seemed like her only 
for a minute!” 

‘¢Her name, what is her name?” cried Adeline, 
impelled to the question by some intuitive im- 
pulse that she neither comprehended nor cared 
to conceal. ‘‘What is the child’s name, I say?” 

*Julia—Julia Warren.” 

“A fair, gentle girl, with an eye that seems to 
craye affection as violets open their leaves for 
the dew when they are thirsty; a frail, delicate 
little creature toiling under a burden of flowers! 
I have seen a young creature like this more than 
once. She haunts me—her name itself haunts 
me—and why, why! she is nothing to me—I am 
nothing to her?” 

Adeline spoke in low tones communing with 
herself; and the woman looked on, wondering at 
the words as they dropped so unconsciously from 
those beautiful lips. J 

‘¢It is the same girl, I am sure of it,” said the 
woman, at last. ‘She had -no flowers when I 
saw her tottering with her poor wet eyes into 
the prison, but her sweet face might have been 
bathed in nothing but their perfume it was so 
full of sweetness. It was so—so holy I was near 
saying, but the word is a strange one for me. 
Well, madam, this young girl has been in prison 
with me, and the like of me!” 

‘“‘She must come out, she shall not remain 
there an hour!” said Adeline, searching eagerly 
among the folds of her dress for a purse which 
was not to be found. ‘‘It is not here, I will ring 
for Jacob, you want money to get this young girl 
out of prison, that is kind, very kind, you shall 
have it: oh, heavens! the thought suffocates me 
—that. angel child—that beautiful flower spirit 
in prison! Woman, why did you not come to me 
before?” 

‘‘T was in prison myself—the officers don’t let 
us out so easily. We are not exactly expected 
to make calls besides. How should I know any 
thing about you, except as one of those proud 
women who gather up their silken garments 
when we come near, as if it were contagion to 
breathe the same atmosphere with us.” 

‘¢ But how is it that you come to me at last?” 

‘¢She told me about you!” 

‘< She sent you to me then?” questioned Ade- 
line, with sparkling eyes; ‘bless her, she sent 
you!” 

“No, she told me about you. I come of my 
own accord,” 

Adeline’s countenance fell: she was silent for 
a moment, subdued by a strange feeling of dis- 
appointment. 

«But she is in that horrid place; no matter 
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how you came, not another hour must she remain 
in prison if money or influence can release her.” 

“But she is not in prison now!” said the 
woman. 

‘¢Not in prison!—how is this? What can you 
desire of me if she is not in prison?” 

“But her grandfather—the good old man, he 
is in prison helpless as a babe—innocént as a 
babe. It is the old man who is in prison now.” 

‘*Why am I tormented with this old man? Do 
not mention him to me again, his crime is fearful ; 
J am not the one to save him, the murderer of— 
of”? 

‘‘He is the young girl’s grandfather!” 

Adeline had started from her chair, and was 
pacing rapidly up and down the room, her arms 
folded tightly under the loose sleeves of her 
dressing-gown, and the silken tassels swaying to 
and fro with the impetuosity of her movements. 
There seemed to be a venomous fascination in 
that old man’s name that stung her whole being 
into action. She had not comprehended before 
that it was connected with that of the flower girl, 
but the words “he is the young girl’s grand- 
father!” arrested her like the shaft from a bow. 
Her lips grew white, she stood motionless gazing 
almost fiercely upon the woman who had uttered 
these words. 

“That girl the grandchild of Edward Leices- 
ter’s murderer!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why the very 
flowers I tread on turn to serpents-beneath my 
feet!” 

“The old man did not kill this Leicester,” 
answered the woman, and her rude face grew 
white also; ‘‘or if he did, it was but as the in- 
strument of God’s vengeance on a thonster—a 
hideous, vile monster, who crawled over every 
thing good in his way, crushing it as he went. 
If he had killed him—if I believed it, no Catholic 
saint was ever idolized as I would worship that 
old man!” 

‘‘Woman, woman, what had Leidester ever 
done to you that you should thus revile him in 
his grave?” 

‘A cloud of inexplicable passion swept over the 
woman’s face. She drew close to Adeline, and as 
she answered, her breath, feverish with the dregs 
of intoxication, and laden with words that stung 
like reptiles, sickened the wretched woman to 
the heart’s core. She had no strength to check 
the fierce torrent that rushed over her, but folded 
her white arms closer and closer over her heart, 
as if to shield it somewhat from the storm of 
bitter eloquence her question had provoked. 

‘‘What has Leicester done to me?” said the 
woman. ‘‘ Look, look at me, I am his work from 
head to foot, body and soul, all of his fashion- 
ing!” 

‘‘How? Did you love him also?” 
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A glow of fierce disgust broke over the woman’s 
features, gleaming in her eye and curling her lip, 

“Love him, I never sank so low as that; he 
scarcely touched the froth upon my heart, the 
wine below was not for him. Had I loved him, 
he might have been content with my ruin only, 
as it was, madam, madam, it is a short story, 
very short, you shall have it—but I’ll have drink 
after.” 

‘Compose yourself, do not be so violent,” said 
Adeline, shrinking from the storm she had raised, 
with that sensitiveness which makes the wounded 
bird shield its bosom from a threatened arrow. 
**<T¥ do not wish to give you pain!” 

‘‘Pain!” exclaimed’ the woman, with a wild 
sneer, ‘‘I am beyond that. No one need know 
pain while the drug stores are open! You ask 
what Leicester has ever done to me—you knew 
him, perhaps—no matter, you are not the first 
woman whose face has lost its color at the sound 
of his name; but he will do no more mischief, 
the blood is wrung from his heart now.” 

Adeline sunk back in he? chair, holding up both 
hands with the palms outward, as if warding off 
a blow. But the woman had become fierce in her 
passion, and would not be checked. 

“You ask if I loved him, I who worshipped 
my own husband, my noble, beautiful, young 
husband with a worship strong as death, holy 
as religion. Leicester, this fiend, who is now 
doing a fiend’s penance in torment—this demon 
was my husband’s friend, he was my friend too, 
for I loved everything that brightened the eye, 
or brought smiles to the lip of my husband—a 
husband whom I worshipped as a devotee lavishes 
homage on a saint—loved as a woman loves when 
her whole life is centered in one object. I was 
never good like him—but I loved him—I loved 
him! You look at me in astonishment—you 
cannot understand the love that turns to such 
fierce madness when it is but a past thing—that 
drugs itself with opium, drowns itself in brandy!” 

Adeline answered with a faint sob, and her 
eyes grew wild as the great black orbs flashing 
upon her. The woman saw this, and took com- 
passion on what she believed to be purely terror 
at her own violence. She made a strong effort 
and spoke more calmly, but still with a sup- 
pressed, husky voice that was like the hush of a 
storm. 

‘«We were poor,madam. I kept little school; 
my husband was a clerk, at very low pay, with 
very hard labor. It was a toilsome life, but oh, 
how happy we were! I don’t know where James 
first saw Mr. Leicester, but they came home to- 
gether one evening, and I remember we had a 
little supper, with wine and some game that Lei- 
cester had ordered on the way. If you have 
never seen that ‘man, nothing can convey to you 
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the power, the fascination of his presence. Soft, 
persuasive, gentle as an angel in seeming: deep, 
erifty, cruel as-a fiend in réality—if you had a 
foible or a weakness he was sure to detect it with 
4 glance, and sure to use if, though it might be 
to-your Own destruction. I was young, vain, new 
to the world, and not altogether without beauty. 
T doubt if Leicester ever saw a woman without 
eiloulating her weakneasés, and playing upon 
them if it were only for mere amusement, or in 
the wanton test of his own diabolical powers. 

“I was strong, for heart and soul I loved my 
husband; he saw this and it provoked his pride, 
else in my humility I might have’ escaped his 
pursuit,’but I was vain, capricious, passionate. 
A little time he obtained some influence over 
ine, for his subtle flattery, his artful play upon 
every bad feeling of my nature had its effect. 
But the woman who loves one man with her whole 
strength has a firm anchorage. My vanity was 
gratified by this man’s homage, nothing more— 
still he attained all that he worked for, a firmer 
influence over my husband. Had I been his 
enémy he could not have wormed himself around 
that simple, honest nature. I helped him, I was 
& dupe, a tool, used for the ruin of my own hus- 
band. It is this thought that brandy is not strong 
enough to drown, or morphine to kill! 

“He was our benefactor—you understand— 
without himself directly appearing in the busi- 
néss except to us upon whom his agency was 
impressed, a place, with much higher salary, was 
procured’ for my husband. We were very grate- 
fal, and looked upon Leicester as a guardian 
angel. Very well—a few months went on, still 
binding us closer to the man who had benefited 
ts'so much. One day he stood by my husband’s 
desk. It was a rich firm that he served, and 
James had charge of the funds. It was just 
before the hour of deposite, ten thousand dollars 
lay beneath the bank-book. Leicester seemed in 
haste; he had need of a large sum of money that 
day, which he could easily re-place in the morn- 
ing, five thousand, something had gone wrong in 
his financial matters, and he proposed that James 
should lend that sum from the amount before 
him. 

‘*My husband hesitated, and at length refused. 
Leicester did not urge it, but went away appa- 
rently grieved. By that time it was too late for 
the bank, and James brought the money home, 
thinking to deposite it early the next day. Lei- 
cester came in while we were at dinner, he looked 
sad and greatly distressed. I insisted upon know- 
ing the cause, and at last he told me of his 
embarrassment, dwelling with gentle reproach 
on the refusal of my husband to’ aid him. I 
was néver a woman of firm principle, the holiest 


husband, all else was passion, impulse, generous 
or unjust as circumstances warranted. I did not 
understand the rectitude of my husband’s con- 
duct. To me it seemed ingratitude, my influence 
over him was fatal. When Leicester left the 
house five thousand dollars—not ours nor his— 
went with him. 

“The next day we did not see him. My poor 
husband grew nervous, but it was not till a week 
had passed that I could force myself to believe 
that the money would not be promptly re-paid. 
Then James inquired for Leicester at his hotel. 
He had gone south. 

‘‘My husband had embezzled his employers 
money. He was tried, found guilty, sentenced to 
the states’ prison for seven years. I—TI had done 
it! When he went up to Sing Sing, linked wrist 
to wrist with a band of the lowest felons, I fol- 
lowed to the wharf, and my little boy, his child 
and mine, only a few weeks old, lay crying against 
my bosom. I watched the boat through the burn- 
ing tears that seemed to search my eyes, and 
when it was lost I turned away still as the grave, 
but the most desolate wretch that ever trod the 
earth. Seven years, it was an eternity to me! I 
had no moral strength—I was mad. But his child 
was there, and I struggled for that!” 

The woman paused. Her voice, full of rude 
strength before, grew soft with mournful desola- 
tion. 

“T went often to see him; I struggled for a 
pardon, it was his first offence, but he must stay 
& year or two in prison, there was no hope before 
then—I have told you how innocent he really 
was. But a sense of shame, the hard fare, the 
toil, he drooped under these things! Every visit 
I found him thinner; his smile more sad; his 
brow more pallid. One day I went to see him 
with the child, and they told me to go home, for 
my husband was dead. I went home quietly as & 
lamb that has been numbed by the frost. That 
night I drank laudanum, intending to be nearer 
my husband before morning, but there was not 
enough. It threw me into a sleep, profound as 
death, except that I could not find him in it. 
The potion did not kill, but it taught me where 
to seek for relief, how to chain sleep. It was my 
slave then, we have changed places since.” 

Adeline sat cowering in her chair while the 
woman went on with her narrative. It seemed 
as if she herself were the person who had in- 
flicted the great wrong to which she had listened, 

as if the fierce anger, the just reproaches of that 
woman were leveled at her own conscience. 

‘«What atonement can be made? What can be 
done for you?” she faltered, weaving her pale 
fingers together, and lifting her eyes beseech- 
ingly to the woman’s face, which was bent down 





and haggard with exhausted anguish. 
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‘‘What atonement can be made?” cried the 
woman, throwing hack her head till the. crimson 
hood fell half away from her black tresses. ‘He 
is making atonement now—now—ha! ha!” 

. The laugh which followed this speech made 
Adeline cower as if a mortal hand had fallen 
upon her heart. She looked piteously at the 
woman, and after a faint struggle to speak, fell 
back in her chair quite insensible. 

This utter prostration, this deathly helpless- 
ness touched the still living heart of the woman. 
She could not understand why her terrible story 
had taken such effect upon a person, lifted as it 
seemed so far above all sympathy for one of her 
wretched cast, but she was a woman, had suffered 
and could still feel for the sufferings of others. A 
gush of gentle compassion broke up through the 
blackness and rubbish which had almost choked 
up the pure waters of her heart, harmonizing her 
countenance, and awaking her womanhood once 
more. 

She stole into the bed-chamber, and taking a 
crystal flask full of water from a marble slab, 
dashed a portion of its contents over the pale face 
still lying so deathly white against the damask 
cushions. , 

This, however, had no effect. She now took 
the cold hands in her’s, chafing them tenderly, re- 
moved the dainty cap and scattered water-drops 
over the pale lips and forehead. With a degree 
of tact that no one would have expected from 
her, she refrained from calling the household, and 
continued her own efforts till life eame slowly 
back to the bosom that a moment before seemed 
as marble. 

Adeline opened her eyes languidly, and closed 
them again with a shudder when she saw the 
woman bending over her. 

“Go!” she said, still pressing her long eye- 
lashes together; ‘‘leave word where you live, 
and I will send you money.” 

‘¢For the old man?” 

‘*No; for yourself, not for his murderer!” 

‘I did not ask money for myself,” answered 
the woman, sullenly. ‘If you give it, I shall pay 
the lawyers to save’ him!” 

‘Then go, I have nothing for you or him— 
go,” answered Adeline, faintly, but in a voice 
that admitted no dispute; and, rising from her 
chair, she went into the bed-room and closed the 
door. 

The woman looked after her with some anger 
and more astonishment; then drawing down her 
hood she tied it deliberately, and strode into the 
boudoir, down the stairs, and so out of the house 
without deigning to notice the servants, who took 
no. pains to conceal their astonishment that a 
creature of her appearance should be admitted 
to the presence of their mistress. 








CHAPTER XI. 

Mrs. Gray found more difficulty in performing 
her benevolent intentions with regard to the War, 
rens than she had ever before encountered. Igno- 
rant as a child of all legal proceedings, she found 
no aid either in the old prisoner, his wife, or hig 
grandchild, who were more uninformed and far 
less hopeful than herself. Her brother Jacob, 
on whom she had depended for aid and counsel, 
much to her surprise not only refused to takg 
any responsibility in her kind efforts, hut looked 
coldly upon the whole affair. 

It was not in Jacob Strong’s nature to shrink 


: from a kind action; for his rude exterior covered 


a heart true and warm as ever beat, but the part 
he had already taken in those events that led to 
Edward Leicester’s death, the almost insane fear 
that haunted his mistress lest the murderer should 
escape punishment, the taunts that had wrung 
his. strong heart to the core, but which she had 
so ruthlessly heaped upon him, all these things 
conspired in rendering him more than indifferent 
to. the fate of a man whom he had never seen, 
and whom he wished to find guilty. He received 
his good sister’s entreaties for counsel, therefore, 
with reproof, and a stern admonition not to med- 
dle with affairs beyond her knowledge. 

Thus thrown upon her own resources, the good 
woman, by no means daunted, resolved to conduct 
the affair after her own fashion. Robert, it is 


true, had volunteered to aid her, and had already: 


applied to an eminent lawyer to conduct old Mr. 
Warren’s defence, but the retainer demanded, 
and the large sum of money expected, when laid 
before the good huckster woman, quite horrified 
her. The amount seemed enormous to one who 
had gathered up a fortune in pennies and shil- 
lings. She had heard of the extortions of legal 
gentlemen, of their rapacity and heartlessness, 
and resolved to convince them that one woman, 
at least, had her wisdom teeth in excellent con- 
dition. 

So Mrs. Gray quietly refused all aid from 
Robert, and went into the legal. market as she 
would have boarded a North River craft laden 
with poultry and vegetables. Many a grave law- 
yer did she astonish by her shrewd efforts to 
strike a bargain for the amount of eloquence 
necessary to save her old friend. Again and 
again did her double chin quiver with indigna- 
tion at the hard-heartedness and rapacity of the 
profession. 

Thus time wore on, the day of trial approached, 
and with all her good intentions Mrs. Gray had 
only done a great deal of talking, whicli by no 
means promised te regenerate the legal profes- 
sion, and the prisoner was still without better 
counsel than herself. 


One day, the good huckster woman was ° 
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ing down the steps of the City Prison, for 

she invatiably accompanied Mrs. Warren to her 
hasband’s cell every morning, though it inter- 
fered greatly with her harvest hour in the market. 
She was slowly descending the prison steps, as 
[ have said, when a man whom she had passed 
Jeaning gloomily against one of the pillars in the 
yestibule, followed and addressed her. 

Qn hearing her name pronounced, Mrs. Gray 

turned and encountered a man, perhaps thirty- 
five. or forty years of age, with fine but unhealthy 
features, and eyes, black and keen, that seemed 
capable of reading your soul at a glance, but too 
weary with study or dissipation for the effort. 

MI beg your pardon,” said the stranger, lifting 

his hat with a degree of graceful deference that 
quite charmed the old lady. ‘‘I believe you are 
Mrs. Gray, the benevolent friend of that poor 
man lodged up yonder on a charge of murder. 
My young man informed me that a lady; it must 
have been you, none other could have so beauti- 
fully answered the description, had called at my 
eficein search of counsel.. I regretted so much 
notibeing in. This is a peculiar case, madam, 
one-that enlists all the sympathies. You look 
surprised—I know that feeling is not usual in 
our profession, but there are hearts, madam— 
hearts so tender originally that they resist the 
hard grindstone of the law. It is this that has 
kept me poor, when ‘my brother lawyers are all 
growing rich around me.”’ 
, “Sir,” answered Mrs. Gray—her face all ina 
glow of delight—reaching forth her plump ‘hand 
with:which she grasped and shook that of her 
new acquaintance, which certainly trembled in 
her grasp, but from other causes than the sym- 
pathy for which she gave him credit. ‘Sir, I 
am happy to see you—very happy to find one 
lawyer that has a heart. I don’t remember cal- 
ling at your office without finding you in, though 
I certainly have found a good many other lawyers 
out.” 

Here the blessed old lady gave a mellow chuckle 
over what she considered a marvelous play upon 
words, which was echoed by the lawyer, who held 
one hand to his side, as if absolutely compelled 
thus to restrain the mirth excited by her face- 
tiousness. 

“And now, my dear lady, let us to business. 
The most exquisite wit, you know, must give 
place to the calls of humanity. My young man 
informed me of your noble intentions with re- 
gard to this unhappy prisoner. That out of your 
wealth so honorably won, you were determined 
to wrest justice from the law. I am here with 
my legal armor on ready to aid in the good cause. 
If I were rich now—if I had not exhausted my 
life in attempting to-aid humanity, nothing would 


give me so much pleasure as to go hand-in-hand ! 





to his rescue without money and without price; 
as it is, my dear madam—as it is ‘the laborer is 
worthy of his hire.’” 

This quotation quite won the already vacil- 
lating heart of poor Mrs. Gray. She shook the 
lawyer’s thin hand again with increased cor- 
diality, and answered, . 

«True enough—true enough, my dear sir. I 
declare it is refreshing to hear Bible words in the 
mouth of a lawyer. ‘It’s what I didn’t expect.” 

‘“‘Ah, madam,” cried:the lawyer, drawing a 
white handkerchief from a side pocket, and re- 
turning it as if he had determined to suppress 
his emotions at any cost—‘‘ah, madam, do not 
apply a general rule too closely. Our profession 
is bad enough, I do not defend it. What man 
with a conscience void of offence could make the 
attempt?. But there exist exceptions—honorable 
exceptions. Permit me to hope that your clear 
mind can distinguish between the sharper and 
the man who sacrifices the world’s goods for 
conscience sake. Believe me, dear lady, there 
are such things as honest lawyers, as pious men 
in the profession!” 

‘Well, I must say the idea never struck me 
before,” answered Mrs. Gray, with honest sim- 
plicity. , 

‘¢Permit me to hope that from this hour you 
will no longer doubt it,” answered the lawyer, 
gently passing one hand over the place which 
anatomists allot to the human heart. ‘‘And now, 
madam, suppose we walk to my office and settle 
the preliminaries of our engagement. A cool 
head and warm heart, that is what you want; 
fortunately such things may be found. Pray 
allow me to help you, the steps are a little damp, 
accidents frequently happen up this avenue; my 
office is close at hand; many a poor unfortunate 
has learned to bless the way there—take my 
arm!’’ 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, a blush swept over her 
comely cheek at the thought of walking arm-in- 
arm with so perfect a gentleman, and that in the 
open streets of New York. It was a thing she 
had not dreamed of since the death of poor Mr. 
Gray. But there was a lever of feminine vanity 
Still left in the good woman’s nature. The shrewd 
swindler who stood there so gracefully present- 
ing his arm, had not altogether miscalculated the 
effect of his flattery, and he clenched it adroitly 
with this act of personal attention. 

Mrs. Gray hesitated, blushed, drew on her 
glove a little tighter, and then placed her sub- 
stantial arm through the comparatively fragile 
limb of the lawyer, softly as if she quite appre- 
ciated the danger of bearing him down with 
her weight. Thus the blessed old woman was 
borne along, sweeping half the pavement with her 
massive person, and crowding the poor lawyer 
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unconsciously out to the curb-stone every other 
minute. 

He, exemplary man, bore it all with gentle 
complacency, cautioned her against every little 
impediment that came in her way, and consoled 
himself for the somewhat remarkable figure he 
made in the eyes of the police-officers that haunt 
that neighborhood, by a significant twirl of his 
disengaged hand in the direction of his own face, 
and a quick drooping of the left eye-lid, by which 
they all understood that the Tombs lawyer had 
brought down his game handsomely that morning. 

Mrs. Gray was certainly somewhat disappointed 
in the style of the lawyer’s office into which she 
was ushered with so much ceremony. A rusty old 
leathern chair; a table with the green baize half 
worn off, with a bundle or two of dusty papers 
upon it; a standish full of dry ink, and a steel 
pen rusted down to the nib, all veiled thickly 
with dust, did not entirely meet her ideas of the 
prosperous business she had anticipated. The 
lawyer saw this, and hastened to sweep away all 
unfavorable impressions from her mind. 

“This is my work-shop, you see, madam, the 
tread-mill in which I grind out my humble bread 
and my blessed charities, no foppery, no carpets, 
nothing but the barest necessaries of the profes- 
sion. I leave easy-chairs, &¢., for those who have 
the conscience to wring them from needy clients. 
You comprehend, dear lady. Oh! it is pleasant 
to feel that now and ‘then in this cold world a 
good life meets with appreciation. John, bring 
me another chair!” : 

*«My young man,” whom the lawyer had men- 
tioned so ostentatiously, came forward in the 
shape of a lank Irish lad, taller than his master 
by three inches, which might be accurately mea- 
sured by the space visible between the knee of 
his nether garments and the top of his gaiter 
boots. The closet door from which he issued re- 
vealed a lurking encampment of dusty bottles, a 
broken washstand, and two enormous demijohns, 


the wicker-work suspiciously moist, and with g 
stopper of blue glass chained to the neck. 

The lawyer made a quiet motion with his hand, 
which sent the Irish boy in haste’ to close the 
door. , Then taking the unstable chair which the 
lad had disinterred from the closet, he sat down 
cautiously as a cat steals to the lap of her mis.’ 
tress whose temper is somewhat doubtful, and 
glided ixito the business on-hand. The Irish boy 
stood meekly by, profiting by the scéne with 
knowing look, which deepened into a grin of 
delight as he saw Mrs. Gray draw forth her 
pocket-book, and place bank-notes of considers. 


‘ble amount into the lawyer’s hand. When the 


good woman had thus deposited half the sum 
which the lawyer assured her would save old 
Mr. Warren’s life, she arose with a sigh of pro 
found satisfaction, shook out her’ voluminous 
skirts, and left the office fully satisfied with the 
whole transaction. 








The lawyer and ‘this man” followed her te 
the door. When she had disappeared down the 
street, the lawyer turned briskly, and in the joy 
of his heart. seized the Irish boy by the collar 
that had lately graced his own neck, and gave 
him a vigorous:shake. ‘What are you grinning 
at, you dog? How dare you laugh at my clients? 
There now, get along; take that and fill both the 
demhijohns; buy a clean pack of cards, and a new 
supply of everything. Do you hear?” 

The Irish boy shook himself back into his cost, 
and seizing the money plunged into the street, 
resolved not to return a shilling of change without 
first securing the month’s wages, for which his 
master was, as usual, in arrears. 

The lawyer threw himself into the leathern 
chair which Mrs. Gray had just left, stretched 
forth his limbs, half closed his eyes, and rub 
bing his palms softly together, sat thus full ten 
minutes caressing himself, and chuckling over 
the morning’s business. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED. ) 
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BY HENRY 


MORFORD. 





To the gentle thoughts and kindly words 
Which often true the world affords, 

In spite of the few pretended, 
To the pleasant wishes and words of truth 
By manhood given to woman’s youth, 

Be our opening book commended. 


To the few whose faces all the while 
Have blest its owner with a sniile, 





And her path with their love attended, 


To the many who yet may take their place, 
And gladden or sadden her changing face, 
Be our opening book commended. 


Unsullied and pure be its thought to each, 
That no harsh word, no impure speech 
It may show when its record is ended, 
So that to Heaven’s all-seeing eye, 
Full of feeling kind, and purpose high, 
Gur:book may be commended. 
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ISABELLE ARLINGTON. 





BY EDITH 


BUTLER. 





Ix a comfortable farm-house, in one of our 
inland counties, lived the Arlingtons, a family 
which had once been rich, but which now had 
a hard struggle to keep up appearances. Mr. 
Arlington was improvident in his habits and 
tyrannical at home. The wife was a weak 
woman, who had married her husband for his 
 beanty, and who had long since subsided into a 
mere household drudge, without energy to re- 
deem the family, and scarcely patience enough 
to endure her lot. 

Indeed, but for her eldest child, Isabelle, Mrs. 
Arlington would have sunk under her burdens. 
Bat this daughter, from her very childhood, had 
been taught to assist her mother; and day after 
day poor Isabelle sewed on, helping to make up 
garments for the six younger children, and doing 
other things needful in a large household. Her 
pleasures were few and her sorrows many. But 
she was fortunately fond of reading, and over a 
new book, or periodical, whenever she couid get 
one, she found some relief for her lot. Naturally 
of @ romantic turn, and unacquainted with real 
life, she solaced herself by imagining herself the 
heroine of some story; and she often dreamed, 
in vague reveries, as she sat at her work, that, at 
some future day, a handsome and noble-hearted 


_ lover would redeem her, by marriage, from her 


thraldom. 

Isabelle had frequently been invited by her 
relations to pass some time with them in the 
town where they resided. These invitations her 
father had never allowed her to accept, but one 
day to her great surprise, when she was about 
sixteen, he announced his intention of permitting 
her to spend some weeks with this family, and 
as he was shortly to visit the city on business, 
he proposed that she should accompany him. 
Those only who have been confined to an uncom- 


fortable home for many years can form an idea’ 


of Isabelle’s delight. 
Arrived at her destination, kind friends greeted 
her with affection she had been little used to'ex- 
perience; and she found herseif at once a mem- 
ber of a large, delightful, happy family. The 
acquaintances of her relatives called on her; she 
was invited out, admired and sought after. Her 
existence was totally changed. From a gloomy, 
joyless home, where discord reigned supreme, 


.this cheerful, happy life appeared like a vision 





of Paradise. She mingled in society, and seized 


with avidity every pleasure presented, because 
all was so new, so delightful. 

Among her new acquaintances was one supe- 
rior to all, in intellect at least. His personal 
appearance was pleasing and interesting, though 
not remarkably striking; and not the least like the 
beau ideal which had so long haunted Isabelle’s 
imagination. He had neither dark hair nor eyes, 
nor was he remarkably tall. He did not mingle 
in the glittering throng around her, but stood 
aloof, and when others flattered he did not even 
compliment. When surrounded by frivolity and 
gaiety, he quietly withdrew; but when the sum- 
mer evenings came, he would persuade her to 
accompany him along the banks of that beautiful 
river, over those lovely hills, and talk to her of 
everything but love. Isabelle soon learned to 
regard him as a friend, and felt no fear of any 
warmer feeling. She thought it all very plea- 
sant; and sighed when she remembered how soon 
it must end, and she return to that dark, gloomy 
home, now ten times darker, gloomier than ever, 
from the joyous contrast. 

The mandate came; she must go, must leave 
all that was bright and pleasant, all the kind 
friends she had learned to love so well, the balls, 
the concerts, the morning rides, the social even- 
ing gatherings, and last not least, Henry Stanley. 
The last evening arrived, her friends gathered 
around her to say farewell, but Stanley was not 
among them. Isabelle’s eye was not so bright, 
nor her manner quite.so brilliant and sparkling 
as usual, but that was very natural, and her 
friends thought it quite flattering to their vanity. 
Yes, Isabelle, the timid, quiet Isabelle, when re- 
leased from the chain that bound her spirit down, 
had become a striking and a brilliant weman. 

She returned home dull and dispirited once 
more, under that stern eye to resume her homely 
duties; but with recollections of the past, instead 
of dreams of the future to occupy her mind. 
Which was the most dangerous? 

Months passed away. One Sunday Isabelle 
went as usual to church. What was her sur- 
prise, among some strangers recently settled in 
the neighborhood, to recognize Stanley. I do 
not think Isabelle was attentive as usual to her 
devotions that day. After church, she was ac- 
costed by him and informed that.the persons he 
was staying with were old friends and relatives, 

who had persuaded him to spend some time with 
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them at the place they had recently purchased 
in that parish. Isabelle’s delight on seeing him 
was extreme. It had been so long since she had 
met a friend, or seen any one to laugh and chat 
with; and then he reminded her of that delight- 
ful visit, that one oasis in the dark desert of her 
life! She greeted him with unalloyed pleasure, 
and asked a thousand questions about her friends 
in B——. 

Stanley was a reserved man, remarkably cold 
and grave in his manners. There were few in- 
deed who knew him, few to whom he ever relaxed 
from that stern, immoveable manner; and now as 
he spoke to her, no answering pleasure shone in 
that cold, grey eye; but then there was a some- 
thing in his manner, something kind yet grave, 
which made Isabelle’s heart beat quicker. She 
walked home and appeared as usual, but her 
heart was in a wild tumult, she knew not why, 
and cared not to analyze the feeling. She had 
certainly abandoned all idea of ever meeting 
Stanley again when she left B——, and though 
the idea gave her pain, no dream of marriage 
with him had ever entered her mind. Yet she 
had not, never could, forget him. 

Week after week passed away, and Stanley 
came again and again. Isabelle soon learned to 
love him with all the intensity, the adoration of 
a woman’s first love. The love of an isolated 
heart which none had ever ; none could ever share. 
His was the first voice which had waked an an- 
swering echo in her bosom, the first whose tones 
her heart had bounded to hear. 

Well, they were married. He took her to his 
home, a large farm in an adjoining county; and 
Isabelle thought life had smiled on her at last. 
Her husband loved her sincerely, and if the truest, 
tenderest devotion on her part could have made 
them happy, Isabelle would have been so; but 
there are very many pauses, unseen by the world, 
which operate to disturb happiness. Many a 
canker lies deep in the heart of a tree, never 
suspected until the leaves fade, and the boughs 
die one after another; and then the stump is 
rooted tp and the cause at last discovered, but 
what availsit? Isabelle sought to make her home 
happy and cheerful, but she soon discovered that 
Stanley did not like society, nor gaiety of any 
kind. Had she not loved so blindly, she might 
have found that out before. He did not like 
conversation. He liked to sit and brood over 
some fancied sorrow, wrap himself in what he 


‘considered a “pleasing melancholy,” and allow 


the world around him to pursue its own way, so 
it let him alone. Sometimes he would absent 


‘himself for days together, when called to the 


city to attend to indispensable business. He 
never took Isabelle with him on these occasions. 
He thought little of the young and gentle heart 





which looked to him as to the “god of its idols. 
try,” and measured all her humors and every 
thought by his wayward moods. His eyes were 
her only mirror, and assiduously did she consult 
them to know if her attire pleased him or was 
becoming: vain hope, he never looked nor cared, 
The tones of his voice, the expression of his face 
was the only gage by which she weighed every 
look, word, and action. But He who had re. 
deemed her would not permit such idolatry as 
this, therefore ‘was it turned into gall and bit- 
terness, He was leading her by a way which she 
knew not to the fountains of light and life. 

As Stanléy did not like society, Isabelle cheep. 
fully relinquished it, and devoted herself to him 
alone. How many lonely hours was she eon- 
demned to, while he was absent or.shut up in his 
study, whére he did not permit her to intrude on 
him. Her sensitive heart would often torment 
itself with a thousand fears of what was filling 
her husband’s mind. Sometimes she imagined 
he was regretting his marriage with herself; be- 
cause it brought no worldly advantage with it. 
Then again she would fancy he was dissatisfied 
with something she had done or said, and for 
hours she would sit, retracing every word-and 
action of her own during the time he had been 
with her, and wondering which of them it was that 
had displeased him: Could she but have known 
he thought not of her, but only of himself, it 
would hardly have made her happier. But when 
he was once more by her side, one kind word or 
smile would make her supremely happy, and she 
thought of nothing, asked for nothing else. The 
many peculiarities in her position did not strike 
her as they would have done most women in 
the same situation. Accustomed to seeing her 
mother treated-as an inferior, and denied all 
those privileges usually accorded to a wife ani 
the mother of a family, her own want.of many 
advantages she might justly have claimed as the 
wife of a man of family and fortune, did not 
occur to her mind, and when alluded to by others 
only wounded her feelings, as she considered 
them a reflection on her beloved Stanley. 

There are always plenty of officious friends in 
this world to tell us what we ought to have. 
Indeed I think our friends generally know what 


-we “ought to have,” and what our circumstances 


are, much better than we do ourselves. 

So passed a few years, and the smiles of a 
little. daughter brightened the home of Isabelle 
Stanley. Her husband had wished for a son, 
but he seemed so happy when his little daughter 
was laid in his arms, that Isabelle did not regret 
the disappointment so much as she had feared. 
“And now,” thought she, ‘we will be happier. 
This new tie must draw us more together, and 
he will surely love me the better.” Vain, foolish 
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thought. He lovedher already as much as he 
gould love, but he cowld not love her as well as 
he did himself. 

Isabelle recovered very slowly. The child was 
a lovely likeness of himself, and when she saw 
the fond father smiling on the prattling cherub by 
her side, no thought of self intervened to break 
the spell of perfect happiness thrown around her. 
Stanley too, absorbed in his child, did not mark 
the faded cheek, the languid eye, the feeble step. 
The summer passed away, and another winter 
came with its piercing blasts and stormy days of 
snow, and sleet, and rain. Isabelle found herself 
confined to her chamber; but they thought it 
only a slight cold, a trifling indisposition. When 
Stanley could steal a moment from dreamy in- 
dolence, or thoughts of worldly aggrandizement, 
between which his time was wholly passed, he 
would sit by the side of his wife, and tell her 
she must cheer up, that the spring would soon 
come in, and that then they must ride together, 
and walk together, and that he would take her 
to the Springs, a promise, by-the-bye, he had no 
intention of ever keeping. But poor Isabelle 
felt that this world, with all its pleasures, all its 
sorrows, was fast fading from before her eyes. 
Something within her told her it could not be 
long, that she had little more to suffer in that 
world which had to her been a short and weary 
pilgrimage. Still it was hard to resign all hope. 
To know that we must part with all we love, and 
be forgotten in that cold, dark grave; to know in 
a few more months, perhaps days, we shall be 
hid forever under that green sod, and those loved 
beings by our side will pass coldly by, without 
perhaps ‘‘one thought, whose relics there re- 
cline.” Oh, it is hard for the aged and those 
“who have none to care for them, how hard then 
for the young and lovely mother, who knows and 
feels she might be beloved. And those tender 
buds around her which derived their life from 
hers; if she might only live until they could 
earn to know and love her as she feels she 
deserves to be loved. 

Spring came. Isabelle grew better, and hope 
once more revived inher breast. Sometimes better, 
sometimes worse, she passed feebly through the 
summer, but the snows of the succeeding Feb- 
Tuary fell on her grave. Before she died she 
saw a little son laid in his father’s‘arms. ‘Then 
selfish as Stanley was, he awakened to a sense 
of her danger. Then he would almost have pur- 
chased her life with that of the long coveted 
son, born to inherit his proudly cherished family 
name, but then it was too late. I know not that 
any care could have saved her, for when. con- 
sumption has set its seal ipon his victims, I am 
not one of those who can be brought to believe 
they can be rescued from his grasp; but if mental 


uneasiness can hasten its strides, then surely the 
life of Isabelle might have been greatly prolonged. 
She held her husband’s hand until the chill of 
death loosened her hold. Her last words were 
to him, her last look one of love. It was a bitter 
pang to part from her little Mildred, and many 
a tear the suffering mother shed over that fair 
head as she thought of her own melancholy child- 
hood, and prayed that her child’s might not re- 
semble hers. Once as her husband sat by her, 
she could not help saying, ‘‘oh, Stanley, dear 
Stanley, will you not sometimes remember this 
dear child may want something beyond food and 
clothing? She will be young and gay, and will 
have no mother to think and plead for her. She 
will want sympathy, consideration for her feel- 
ings. She will wantsociety, amusement.” Isabelle 
could get no further. Exhausted with emotion, 
which the sad retrospect of her own cheerless life 
excited as much as the sight of her innocent child, 
she sank almost fainting, and Stanley promised. 
Poor Isabelle gave one bitter sigh, she was accus- 
tomed to his promises. Yet he was sincere. And 
as he looked at his lovely unconscious children, 
he promised to himself to be all-that man could 
be to them; but he did not know himself. He 
had not learned even the first rudiments of self- 
knowledge. 

For a few weeks after following poor Isabelle 
to her last resting-place he watched over his 
children most anxiously, then gradually other 
things attracted his attention. First his pride 
bade him erect a splendid monument to the 
memory of Isabelle, wife of the ‘‘Hon. Henry 
Stanley,” and then followed an eulogium, con- 
taining a list of virtues which the poor, humble 
Isabelle would have been truly thankful, truly 
grateful could she at any time in her life have 
known he attributed to her, for Stanley never 
praised. Could poor Isabelle have known when 
she first saw him, that this very trait she so 
much admired in him, the absence of all dispo- 
sition to flatter or compliment, which in her eyes 
so distinguished him from the common herd, was 
but another phase of the deep selfishness of the 
heart of man, much of her sorrow and suffering 
might have been spared. But she is now at rest. 
There in that quiet country church-yard a beau- 
tiful willow waves over her tomb, and the hands 
of her little children often strew flowers on the 
green turf around. 

Two years after, Stanley led another bride to 
that church, a proud and haughty woman, who 
neither thought of his feelings, nor cared for 
them. She asked for what she chose, and when 
she did not find her wishes gratified, procured it 
herself. She was not unkind to her step-chil- 
dren, for she did not trouble herself very much 





about them. - Her. own children occupied much 
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THE PATH OF THE ARMY. 





Now, this hour, we part forever, 
Oh, I felt that thou did’st love me 


But a stronger sits above me, 


T have heard that far in Heaven, 
There’s to each a helper given 
They may meet—or each may ever 


Mine—a shadow fills it—never— 





of her time and attention, and her own precious; the heart of man. 
self still more; and Stanley loved and admired ; will give more, but to those who have not, will 
her more than he had done Isabelle, for such is § he take away even that which he hath. 





THE PATH OF THE ARMY. 





BY GEORGE E. 


SENSENEY. 





Down in the valley 

Of emerald green, 
Cruel and reckless, 

The army hath been; 
Where stood the village 

So white and serene, 
Nothing but ruins 

Are now to be seen, 


Down in the valley 

So fair to the sight, 
Many a cottage 

‘Rose up to the light; 
Sadly! the army 

That went in its might, 
Left them in darkness 

As deep as the night. 


Down in the valley, 

On many a morn, 
Visions of beauty 

From labor were born; 





Ah! that an army 
Should trample to scorn, 
Brightness that labor 
Hath lov’d to adorn. 


Down in the valley, 
The forge and the mill, 
Waken’d the echoes 
That slept in the hill; 
Forgeman and miller 
Who stood on the sill, 
Slumber in shadows— 
The echoes are still. 


Down in that valley 

Shut in from the world, 
But for the army, 

No bolt had been hurl’d; 
Marring the beauty 

Man’s toil had impearl’d; 
Father in Heaven, 

Let peace be unfurl’d! 





SONG. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF 





Stray the burning words—breathe never 


Aught of passion’s tale to me; 
And I dare not dream of thee. 
When thy strong heart throbbed to mine; 


And I never can be thine! 


Where the beating heart hath birth, 
For the toil and strife of earth. 


Lonely bear a vacant shrine; 





Oh, I never can be thine. 


“OUR LILLIE.” 


Ever broods a dimness o’er me, 

And a hush upon the air; 
In the silence, stands before me, 

One with grave-dust on the hair, 
Telling sternly life is ended. 

True, the warm hand ne’er clasped mine, 
Never once our life-paths blended, 

Yet I never can be thine! 


In the silence—changing never, 
With the grave-dust on the hair, - 

And the earth-pulse stilled forever, 
Stands the lone one meekly there. 

With a pale hand raised to Heaven, 
And a pleading eye on mine, 

Firm he clasps the heart-chain riven, 
And I never can be thine! 


To him who hath much he 
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a ' CHAPTER T.” smile spain the” door, and having basisted him 


“Nat the close of a beautiful day, it the year 
14, large and elégant cdrtiage contaiiting a 
gentleman and lady, was slowly moving along a 
roid ‘that winds among the mountains of one of 
thé western states. The*country was wild and 
fugged, and so distinguished-looking a travelling 
pitty, perhaps, had never before passed through 
thi ride and sparsely settled district. The oc- 
‘eupants of the tarriage were Colonel Denham, a 
Wealthy, aristocratic old gentleman of Washington 
‘ity, and his‘accomplished datghter—an exqui- 
sitely beautiful creature of’ seventeen summers, 
Yen months of travel in the Mississippi valley 
had restored health and vigor to the enfeebled 
frame of the city-bred old gentleman—and he was 
ow returning ‘to his‘ home—to which his Heart 
dung with the fondness of ‘many tender, though 
iiélancholy associations. It was there he had 
thown life’s' beginning, its energy, and its toils. 
There he had first léarned to feel the noblé im- 
pulses of generous manhood—to love'a bright, 
pire being who had’ shone on his heart as sun- 
thine on the young grass of spring—but the sun- 
thine was gone, and the grass was withering. 
His life-mate had died oné little year from their 
Pridal morn, leaving him a beautiful ‘babe to 
solace his loneliness—which he reared with the 
tiost tender solicitude, but his heart was buried 
in’the grave of his early love. He was, at the 
moment of his introduction to the reader, in- 
dulging in a revery, half+pleasing, half-mournful, 
‘When the sudden halting of the vehicle put an 
énd to his: reflections. Looking up he met the 
tyes of ‘his affectionate child resting confidingly 
on his somewhat grave and melancholy counte- 
nan¢e. ‘What detains us, my little pet?” said 
he, kindly, but before she had time to reply the 
ébony-hued coachman made his appearance at 
the window, and stated that ‘he only paused to 
give-his horses a moment’s rest before under- 
taking to climb the steep hill before them. . ‘Quite 
right, George,” said his master. ‘It has been 
often said that ‘a merciful man is merciful to his 
beast,’ and you are an example of the truth of 
the remark. By-the-bye, you may let me out— 
T shall walk up the hill.” 

George, much complimented by his master’s 
‘allusion to his merciful disposition, with a pleased 

Vou. XVIII.—8 


to alight, re-adjusted the steps, closed the door, 
and moutting his box, drove'on. 

Téabel Denham waé now the sole océupant 
of thé carriage a3 it wound its way up the 
eminence. ‘Shé was’ a sunny-haired, dove-eyed, 
‘spring‘hearted being, of a form faultlessly syni- 
metrical, and a faéé fair, ind piré, and joyous 
8 a dream of happy childhood. ‘Around her 
hung @ nameless’ grace—an indescribable tharm 
8 spell of enchanting witchery, Her feelings 
wére deep, ardent ‘and tender, and ‘her soul, 
though" bright atid sparkling ds the waters of 
the flashing sea, was sensftive almost to a fault. 
The sensitive plant was a very type of her déli- 
cate spirit. And oh, could you hear her laugh 
—her silvery laugh; that tinging echo of her 
spirit’s joyousness, it Was like the glad, free 
carol of the wild-bird, like the musical shout 
of a mountain stream, with an innate love of 
the beautiful stirring her soul to admiration at 
the works of thé Great Architect, none the Tess 
powerful that her life hitherto had been spent 
imimured® in a great city, where the beauty of 
God's creation were made to give place and pre- 
cedence to thése of*man—the’ maiden’s heart 
was oft-times made to tremble at the grandeur of 
nature in’ the west, and bow overwhelméd with 
sublimity at the visible foot-prints—the gorgeous 
tracery of the unséen power. If response to 
this sentiment was it; that having attained the 
summit of the ‘hill, she “leaned forwafd upon 
the coach-door, and’ gazed upon the picturesque 
scenery of her present romantic locality. Tt 
was a Kentucky lendscape upon which the light 
of her diamond eyes so admiringly fell. Ken- 
tucky! the ‘chivalric and the free! the home of 
the generous-hearted; the peerless daughter of 
the glorious ‘Old’ Dominion;” the cradle of 
heroes and their graves. | Kain-tuck-ee—the land 
of early tragedy—the “dark and bloody ground,” 
in whose soil: mingled the dust of the pale-face 
and his red brother—grown stainless and pure in 
death-redeemed brotherhood.. She’ thouglit: of 
the time when the war-try was heard, and the 
dying shrieks of women and children mingled in 
the startling battle-whoop of a merciless: foe, 
and she questionéd her heart “were the savage 





,monsters human?” She thought again‘ of the 
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time when the ‘‘sons of the wood” with a proud her pale lips tremulously murmuring, ‘there jg 
and dauntless tread had roamed this bright land, } no deliverance,” she closed her eyes, and her 
countless as the leaves of their own untracked } insensible form glided from the seat to the floor, 
forests, bowing the knee of thankfulness to the } But the scroll of her fate was yet unwritten, 
Great Spirit for the good hunting-grounds, living } The arm of the mighty was there to shield her 
in peaceful possession of the rich domain, laving } from the embrace of the destroying angel. 
their dusky forms in the limpid waters of their} A.handsome and manly youth, in the garb of 
mountain streams, or following the swift-footed 3 a hunter, was the means of her deliverance. At 
stag—little less fleet themselves than he. But; a glance comprehending the aspect of things, he, 
where were they now? Gone! gone! The white} though standing some distance from the road, 
brother had come, and before his insidious en-} quickly leveled his unerring rifle, and ere itg 
croachments ‘the Indian from the forest and the ; sharp echo had died away on the air, the leader 
roebuck from the glen” had faded like the mist { was seen to shorten his sweeping gallop. A mo- 
of morning. And now not one was left to recount } ment more, and the youth lifts from the carriage 
the deeds of their warriors, or point out the} the inanimate form of the beautiful maiden, and 
graves of their sachems—not one permitted to; tenderly bears, it to a little rivulet that comes 
linger near the bones of his ancestors. And the} trickling down the mountain side. As he depo- 
maiden asked her heart, ‘was this justice?” sites the lovely girl upon the earth, the tiny flower 
At length her revery was interrupted by her $ falls from the folds of her rich travelling dregs, 
eyes falling upon a delicate and singular wild and picking it up he has only time to secure it 
flower, which, as if planted by the “‘race of the } in his bosom, ere the parent and servant arrives, 
rainbow-wing” as a place for their moonlit re-} These two had witnessed Isabel’s rescue, and 
vels, had sprung up in the wilderness, and was } their hearts were almost bursting with gratitude 
blooming in beauty on the barren rock. The old; for the maiden’s deliverance. ‘‘My noble young 
coachman was depatched to obtain it, which he } man,” said the grateful father, his eyes glistening 
had succeeded in doing, and his mistress had} with tears of happiness, ‘‘how shall I ever repay 
just received it from his hands, when becoming } your heroism? Iam your debtor for life. But 
suddenly frightened the horses attached to the} let me take your place,” continued he, kneeling 
carriage commenced rearing and plunging vio-} by the youth’s side, who had commenced bathing 
lently. and ere the terrified seryant could seize} the young girl’s temples to restore her to anima- 
upon the reins, madly bounded away. tion. At this request, however, he resumed his 
Horror of horrors, with what fearful rapidity ; feet, gave one lingering glance of admiration at 
they drag the heavy vehicle and its lovely burden } the death-like features of the beautiful girl, and 
along. The road is a steep, winding descent, and} then with a light, quick step, unperceived by 
certain destruction must result from that head-} Colonel Denham, entered the forest and disap- 
long flight. The dismayed old servant can only } peared, not before, however, he had learned from 
stand and shout, and swear, and swear and shout, } the coachman the name of the being whose life 
while his white eye-balls seem starting from their} he had saved. 
sockets with dread. But he shouts in vain, the Soon after the disappearance of the stranger 
maddened beasts heed not his voice. Atthe mo-} youth, Isabel was restored to consciousness, and 
ment the perilous flight had its inception, Colonel ; Colonel Denham, upon looking around to thank 
Denham, exhausted by his long and wearisome} the preserver of his daughter’s life, was surprised 
walk, had reached the summit of the hill, and; to find him gone. Ascertaining from George 
was approaching the carriage from behind. that the horse’s fore-leg was fractured, he and 
What were his feelings of agony when he saw} Isabel left the old coachman in charge of the 
the only being he loved or lived for, hurried to} vehicle and baggage, and proceeded on foot to 
a speedy and horrid death. She was his pre-} the nearest house, which proved to be a rough 
cious, his only daughter, the last earthly link 5 country inn, about half a mile from the scene of 
betwixt him and his buried Mary. And as an } the evening’s adventure, from whom assistance 
angle of the road suddenly hid the fated whiies was despatched to George. The happy father, 
from view, with a mad cry he bounded forward } during their walk, recounted to his daughter 
with almost incredible speed. Rapid as was the } every incident of her fortunate preservation— 
pace of his heart-stricken master, the faithful; but upon arriving at the inn was unable to learn 
servant kept close in his rear. anything of the youth—not even his name—and 
Isabel Denham felt herself at the mercy of the $ much to his regret was compelled to. proceed 
infuriated beasts, dragged she knew not where, } upon his journey, the subsequent day, without 
and she roused the slumbering energies of her} having obtained any information whereby he 
woman’s heart to meet death in his most terrific 3 might hereafter recognize him. Isabel, who was 
form. ‘‘My doom is sealed,” thought she, and’ of a romantic disposition, could not but think 
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that’ the flower (which having missed, and“made 
George search for in the carriage, but which 
gold not be found) would in some way reveal 
to her her preserver at some future period. How 
she could not tell—but her woman’s heart 'told her 
the flower had been taken as a token—the thought 
was food for dreams. A few weeks elapsed, and 
Isabel Denham, like a fairy sprite, was’ floating 
through the gilded saloons of her father’s lordly 
mansion. 

The lofty Alleghanies raised their towering 
forms betwixt ‘the rescuer and the rescued. 





CHAPTER ITI. 

A irrep one has said-that time brings healing 
onitswings. Be it so, Howard Stanhope was an 
exception to the rule. 

‘From the moment his ardent soul drank in the 
loveliness of the fair being he had rescued, his 
heart had not known content. It could not be 
said that he loved her. He did not love in the 
common acceptation of the term, he rather wor- 
shipped her as'a being of another sphere. She 
had come to fill that void in his inner being, and 
to"answer those strange and earnest longings 
which the gifted and the high-souled ever expe- 
rience at one: period of life: and he set apart a 
chamber in his heart where naught else might 
intrude to pollute the sacred presence of her 
image. For one like him it sufficed once to have 
breathed the same air, one brief moment to have 
held her to his bosom—to have been the preserver 
of her life. To many this may seem strange— 
but in it, perhaps, a few will recognize a kindred 
spirit. 

Two years and a half had glided by on rapid 
wing since the poor hunter youth had rescued 
the proud daughter of wealth—years of change 
to ‘all, to none more than him. Then he was an 
unknown country-boy—poverty-stricken, and an 
orphan—aimless, yet content. Now deserting 
his wild, western life, he was a lawyer, located 
at Washington city, and by his talents and energy 
fast gaining a most enviable reputation. At times 
he felt like repining, but anon such emotions 
would give place to nobler impulses, and then he 
would feel a proud consciousness of power—and 
visions of a life of future usefulness and great- 
ness would float before his enraptured soul-gaze, 
till his brain would well-nigh reel with the in- 
toxication—the mad intoxication of fame in the 
future. 

And why, forsooth, might not he indulge such 
delirious fancies? They were born and nurtured 
in his brain, and their fulfilment was his birth- 
right. He was a man of mind, mind in its highest 
signification, its loftiest environment. His was 
an intellect that would dare the unattained, and 
dare it too confident of success. Little caring for 
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the grovellers about him, the seal of imperishable 
thought was set upon his broad, high brow, and 
he dwelt in a region loftier than the eagle’s flying. 
His soul was the seat of every noble impulse. 
Ever mindful of the feelings of others, he would 
neither brook nor offer an insult: and he pos- 
sessed that rare excellence in man of being as 
pure in conduct as in thought, Gentle and re- 
tiring in disposition as a woman—he was yet 
daring as the cleft cradled son of the Alps in 
pursuit of the bounding chamois—and under the 
seeming of a lamb slept the heart of the lion. 
Such, gentle reader, is Howard Stanhope, the 
poverty-stricken orphan, as he takes his place 
in the ranks of the favored sons of wealth just 
starting out on the great race of life. Do we 
not wish him success? 

Howard Stanhope had now been in Washington 
about ten months. His career thus far had been 
fortunate. The second case he had at the bar 
was one of a poor, but honest man, with a large 
family, charged with a foul crime. Having un- 
dertaken the poor fellow’s defence, Stanhope 
soon felt a conviction in his own mind of his 
client’s entire guiltlessness, and his philanthropic 
heart becoming enlisted in behalf of justice and 
innocence, he labored energetically in the pre- 
paration of his defence. At length the day ap- 
pointed for the trialcame on. The strongest men 
of the bar had been retained for the prosecution, 
and thinking to gain an easy victory over their 
youthful, inexperienced opponent, had not paid 
that attention to the case which a successful pro- 
secution of it demanded. On the other hand, 
the young lawyer had entered the court with a 
thorough knowledge of the case. He knew the 
evidence that each witness would give, and the 
consequence was, that after a skilful cross-ex- 
amination of the witnesses for the prosecution, 
and a clear, pointed, yet eloquent address to the 
jury, that body returned a verdict for the de- 
fendant without retiring from the box.. From 
this time our young counsellor rapidly rose into 
notice and favor: and previous to his present in- 
troduction had, on one or two occasions, evinced 
such magic powers of eloquence as to have been 
made the subject of special remark in some of 
the city journals. Thus he had acquired some- 
what of notoriety, when one morning a handsome, 
fashionably dressed young man entered his office, 
and seating: himself with easy familiarity, thus 
addressed him, 

“Kentuck at study, as usual,’ hey? Well, 
there’s no accounting for tastes. But now, my 
dear fellow, I must insist that you lay aside that 
dry, musty volume for a moment, and enter- 
tain'a petition which I have to offer to your 
honor.” 

‘‘The court will hear it,” said Stanhope, with 
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a good-humored smile, chiming readily in with.) find what star is in the. ascendant .to-night,”, 
the playful mood of his friend. Here he was interrupted by the approach \of, 


‘Here is the petition,” said the latter, handing } Irvine,. whom he introduced to. Stanhope, .and 
Stanhope a neat little envelope containing a card, } with some. gay jest left them together. . Mr, 
upon which was beautifully lithographed the fol- } Irvine was a very handsome young man, but it 
lowing: soon became apparent to the former that to him, 

‘‘Mrs. Belmont’s compliments to Mr. Stan- ; at least, he was an uncongenial companion. He 
hope for Thursday evening, the fifteenth, at nine } was critical, sheering, supercilious, and impe 


o’clock.” riously selfish, yet withal polished, and evidently 
«Really, Mortimer,” began the young coun- } possessed of a good native mind. Still there 
sellor, ‘‘I fear I shall be compelled ——” was no sympathy between them; and Stanhope, 


“To accept,” said Mortimer, ‘‘that you will. | fearful-that his companion might feel constrained 
It will be decidedly the most brilliant, soiree of ; to keep him company until Mortimer’s return, 
the season. Everybody will be there, and it is ; after a few moments conversation courteously 
high time you had made your debut in our de- ; separated himself from him. 


lightful society.” Soon after this,in gazing about the room, his, 


‘«But,” again began Stanhope, in an objecting { eyes fell upon a fair, sweet, joyous face he had 
tone. seen once before in life, and his heart thrilled 

‘¢But me no buts,” interrupted the gay votary } with a strange delight at being once more near 
of fashion, ‘Iwill have none of them. I even }her.. He knew her name—that was all he knew, 
went so far as to pledge my word to-my charming | but he felt that she was no common being. While 
Mrs. Belmont, who is a great admirer of your | gazing upon her, unperceived, his mind naturally 
state, that you would attend. So if you continue | | eomerted to the time and scene of her rescue, and 
to oppose my plea with your rebutters and rejoin- ‘ remembering how he had hung, in dreams, over 
ders, 1 must even proceed by writ of attachment, | her witching loveliness, a rush of wild emotions 
and force your attendance.” ‘ swept over his: heart-strings like the echo of boy- 

«Enough, I yield,” said Howard, ‘I perceive ; hood’s dreams, or ‘‘ birds of spring returning from 
you have planted and plotted for my destruction, afar,” causing them to vibrate tones of thrilling, 
and shall make no further resistance.’’ ‘ yet mournful sweetness. The maiden looked 

A gay assemblage of wealth and fashion had : much as he remembered her, but there was an 
congregated in the chaste drawing-rooms of Mrs. expression upon her face which had not rested 
Belmont, when Charlie Mortimer conducted Stan- ‘ there when he bathed her temples in-the moun- 
hope to where the elegant and accomplished hos- ‘ , tain rivulet—it was a look of majestic, queenly 
. tess stood replying courteously to the salutations | | pride—perhaps the pride of the high-born—per- 
of her guests. ( { haps that of a haughty indifference to the throng 

‘‘Right welcome art thou, Mr. Stanhope, to the { of suitors that fluttered around her. But what- 





poor hospitalities of my house. I once had the : ever its origin, it gave place to a warm, glowing, 


( 


pleasure of visiting your state,” said she, frankly, : blush of interest at the approach of a graceful, 


‘‘and my doors are ever open to her chlidren.” ‘ manly form—and as he perceived it, Stanhope’s 
The kind, cordial manner of the lady’s welcome, ; ‘heart almost ceased to beat. A moment more 
and her allusion to his native state, touched the | , and the face of the stranger, whose flattering re- 
young man’s heart, and he responded, ; ception he had just witnessed, was,turned toward 
‘¢Some one has said that the truly noble never ‘ him, and he recognized the handsome features 
forget a kindness: if hereafter I err in giving to of—Henry Irvine. 
the sentiment my unlimited sanction, it will bea; Half an hour after he was found by Mortimer 
sin for which Mrs. Belmont must answer.” ‘ with head bent down and folded arms, pacing the 
“My gallant chevalier,” said Mortimer to him, | balcony. attached to Mrs. Belmont’s mansion, 
as they moved on, ‘I had thought to give you ; “Howard, why did you play me truant? I have 
some instructions in the sublime art of compli- | been seeking you a weary time. Come, let’s re- 
menting, but, by my faith, your speech to my : turn to the drawing-room.” 
lady hostess smacks somewhat of the days of; ‘‘No,” answered Stanhepe, montis, “I think 
knight-errantry—and the bow with which it was ; ‘I shall return to my office.” 
accompanied was perfectly inimitable—it was by | ‘¢‘Are you possessed man? Are you possessed, 
Jove! Ah! there comes Harry Irvine,” he con- ; ; that you talk of returning to that narrow, little, 
tinued, ‘‘he is perfectly unexceptionable, I assure ‘ ‘lowcell? Fie, fie, away with the ‘azure demons.’ 
you.’ Well-bred—seen much of the world—tra- | ; Away with them, and let us, at least, be merry 
velled in Europe, and all that. He’ll be happy | to-night! Out upon such stuff!” 
of your acquaintance—and F’ll introduce you— | ‘ “Mortimer,” said his friend, pausing, and 
and then leave you for a moment, while I shall ' gazing in his companion’s face; and his tone 
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bespoke something of bitterness, and his clear, 

manly.voice rang out on the night air with»a 

strange, but musical energy. ‘Why should I 

return to that glare of, show,” pointing in the 

diregtion of the revellers, ‘‘where gilded pomp 

and fashion’s false tinsel pass for sterling geld? 

Believe me, I would but darken the brightness 

of your own glad heart, my friend, by the shadow 

ofa spirit which is gloomy to-night—and lightly 

asl esteem the pleasures—the enticements of. 
society, and its heart-lightening pastimes, I would 

not willingly place a cloud in the ‘heaven of so 

fair a scene’—I have not been used to scenes like 

these. . My youth and my manhood, alike stran- 
gers to them, were spent in a romantic, seques- 
tered spot, where the song of the wild-bird and 

the murmuring of the mountain stream filled the 
soul with a delicious flood of melody, far sweeter 
than the siren 'song-of fashion; and my spirit is 
bound to my far-off mountain home with a chain, 
whose links were wrought by a communion with 
nature and the Mighty Invisible. My heart, igno- 
rant of the wiles of selfish deceit, and imagining 
the world: to be pure as its image mirrored in my 
own antutored soul, I loved my kind with a deep, 
intense passion. I read books—books of history 
and poetry, and the cunning lore of antique times, 
and my soul held commune with the spirits of 
the air, and I learned to dream. Thus—thus 
night I have continued to dwell in the enchanted 
regions of the lofty spirit-life, peopled by bright 
creations of my own ideal nature; thus might 
have roamed over my own green-clad hills, con- 
tent to live secluded and unknown, far from thé 
turmoil and the strife—but that a something—a 
strange, indescribable, resistless something told 
me I must away—away to the conflict and the 
stern battle of life.. I waited no second bidding, 
but. at once bade adieu to the haunts of my 
boyhood. . I looked through dimmed eyes on 
the stream and the wood, the companions of my 
youth, and my heart bears their image yet. In 
answer to the: power I felt struggling within me, 
I launched my bark on the sea of chance, and 
have cast anchor in this proud city teeming with 
its busy thousands. I came to fulfil my destiny, 
to tread the path marked out for me among men. 
Life is tog short to yield it all to mere sensual 
gratification—too precious to be wasted in idle 
dalliances with fashion’s charms. While reason 
is spared me, ’tis my purpose to live for my 
country and my kind. Unaided and alone I shall 
toil for the great goal before me, and these dreams 
that haunt me with the scorching brilliancy of 
their fiery grandeur, shall be the beacon lights 


that: lead me on to triumph, or the blazing funeral }: 


pyre of the hopes they have engendered.” 


his language, and when his accents died away lie 
seemed unwilling to break the silence. , 
‘One ‘thing else,” said Howard, ‘‘and I am 


‘done.- In my western home I was the ‘blessed 


instrument, in the hands of Providence, by which 
the life of a beauteous maiden was preserved. 
My nature is deep and ardent, and § worshipped 
the being I saved. She knows neither my person 
nor my name, and I had yielded all expectation 
of ever again beholding her, when -to-night; in 
yon banquet-hall, she suddenly appeared before 
me, arrayed in all her former loveliness. My’ 
brain was on fire. The mad blood in my veins 
was as a lava-tide, and I sought solitude and 
found it on this moonlit haleony.” 

‘“‘By heavens! Stanhope,” said Mortimer, “I 
see naught in what you have said about the 
maiden to cast a shadow on your spirit. Me- 


with joy than speak in such mournful tones.” 

“You forget,’’ answered Howard, ‘‘there’s a 
difference, a wide difference, as the world makes 
it, between my sphere of life and her's: I am 
poor—she, from the splendor of her attire to- 
night, I doubt not is the heiress. of fortune.” 

‘‘Who is she, my friend, this paragon of per- 
fection? Her name, Howard—her name?” 

*‘Denham—Isabel Denham!” 

“Ah!” said Mortimer, “‘I wonder no longer 
at your enthusiasm. She is the most beautiful, 
fascinating being I have ever known—a little 
romantic and visionary, perhaps a little haughty, 
and rumor says that the polished and recherche 
Henry Irvine is to make her his bride in the 
spring, but I hope for your sake this is not so. 
Allow me to suggest a course for your adoption, 
and my life on it you will be successful.” 

“‘Name it,” said Stanhope, with animation. 

‘Well then,” answered Mortimer. ‘First dis- 
miss that gloomy shadow from your brow—re- 
call the fire to your eyes that beamed so brightly 
there a moment since—renew your acquaintance 
with the witching beauty—inform her under what 
circumstances you formerly met, and ‘write knave 
on my brow’ if gratitude do not soon give place 
to a warmer sentiment.” 

«No! I would scorn to inform her of my iden- 
tity with that of her unknown preserver,” said 
Stanhope, proudly, ‘‘and I shall require from 
you a pledge to the same effect ere I receive an 
introduction to her.” 

The pledge was given reluctantly on the part 
of Mortimer: and then turning to the revel, our 
hero was formally presentell to Miss Denham, 
} the rescuer and the rescued once again had met. 





. CHAPTER ITI. 
Art the time of Stanhope’s présentation, Irvine 





While Stanhope was speaking his listener stood, 


as it were, spell-bound, by the fire and pathos of 


‘had succeeded in monopolizing her attention to 


thinks were i you, I would rather go delirious’ 
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himself, in exclusion of half a dozen others who { that had no sympathy with them. Calm and 
seemed content.to gloat on Miss Denham’s ex-{ dignified in his bearing, Stanhope had awaited 
traordinary loveliness in silence. The phase of ; for some other to respond to Irvine, and per- 
the coterie was changed by the young counse]-' ceiving their silence with regret, his chivalrie 
lor’s introduction. Conversation became general, spirit ever musical with patriotism prompted’, 
and all engaged in it with interest save Irvine, i reply. 
who had become unusually grave. The latter; ‘‘I feel assured,” said he, courteously, “that 
gentleman had imbibed a dislike for Howard } Mr. Irvine will pardon me for expressing my 
Stanhope, during the few minutes spent in his ; dissent to the opinions he has so forcibly offered; 
society in the early part of the evening. \ He had; but the school in which I have been’taught re 
felt that Stanhope had looked into his heart—had { ; cognize no difference among men, save that which 
seen its utter selfishness, and with a malignant ! ‘ has its origin in superior wisdom or more exalted 
envy he hated—yes, hated him for it. ‘virtue. These, and these only should constitute 
‘‘Why so grave, Mr. Irvine?” said the spark- ‘ the basis of distinction in a government like ours; 


ling beauty. ‘*I would wage my brightest dia- ; whether the view be confined to the limits of mere; 


monds that you are pining for the society of those { social organization, or extended to those of a more 
charming Castilian maidens, with whom you spent } enlarged and political nature.” 

last. summer. For aught we know to the contrary, ‘Ho! a Daniel come to judgment!” sneeringly 
gentlemen, this knight of the gloomy brow may’: responded Irvine, incensed at the deference paid 
yet woo for his bride some warm-blooded seno- to the young stranger by the beautiful Isabel, 
rita of glorious old Spain. . Ah! me,” continued ; who seemed to have been fascinated by his man- 
she, with a pretended sigh, ‘“‘we rude girls of ; ner, and still regarded him with a look of admi- 
this young republic—we ‘cold Americans’ can- { ration plainly visible. He was now determined to 
not inspire even a passing fancy in the bosom of administer a rebuke which Stanhope should feel, 
those foreign-taught, fastidious gentlemen, who, ‘and he continued in a contemptuous, sarcastic 
like Mr. Irvine, have drunk in the beauty of other : tone, evidently intended to insult his opponent— 


lands, and. bent the knee of knightly homage to 
loveliness ’neath summer skiés.”’ 
‘Nay, Miss Denham, you are severe, I did 


“if I mistake not Mr. Stanhope has a personal 
interest in advocating the doctrine of equal rights 
and privileges. Has it occurred to you, Miss 


not mean that you should so misunderstand any { Denham, that per possibility he belongs to that 


thing which may have fallen from my lips re- 
specting the superior society of the transatlan- 
tics,” responded Irvine, rallying. ‘‘ What I said 
related rather to general ‘regulations than the 
drawing of any invidious comparisons to society 





class of citizens which would reap the sole benefit 
from a practical illustration of his argument. 
No! let a line of distinction be drawn between 


| the parvenue and the millionaire; in the very 
} portals of refined and elegant society let there: 


and not to individuals. And though it may not } be placed, and at once, an impassable barrier to 
be at least yet, I for one would gladly see the } the entrance of vulgar tradesmens’ sons, and low- 


same appropriate system of regulating the dif- 
ferent classes of society as are there in vogue, 
adopted in’ place of our own loose and undefined 
rules. Then in society one would feel safe from 


: born mechanics’ wives and daughters, and, my 


word for it, henceforth distinguished foreigners 
in visiting our beautiful land will have no cause 


; to complain as now, of the vulgarity of American 


the contact of those rude and unrefined parve- } manners.” 

nues—those miller boys and mechanics daugh-;} As he ceased, all eyes were turned to the young 
ters with which, lamentable to say, our home ‘ advocate—some thinking as Irvine did that he 
society at present is so overstocked. What say ; was completely vanished. Little knew they the 
you, gentlemen? Ah, I was sure you would think lion heart, and the towering, fearless, masterly 
with me,” said he, with a satisfied air, as a smile ; intellect that was now fully aroused by his ad- 
of assent spread over the faces of some ‘of the { versary’s allusion to his humble origin, and foully 
whiskered, aping things that passed for men. ; charging him with base and selfish motives in 
From various causes it seemed that the gauntlet ; ‘ the advocacy of his opinions. In a’'tone of lofty 
of discussion thrown down by the young man was { { independence, yet with a courteousness of man- 
not to be picked up. Some feared an encounter {ner which gave an additional and indefinable 
of a personal nature as the result of a discussion ‘ ‘ ‘ charm to his appearance, and gained for him the 
with one so fearless’ in the annunciation of his ; respect of all who saw him, he responded. 
anti-republican sentiments. Some dreadedatilt; ‘‘To the gentleman’s exceedingly polite allu- 
in the tournament of debate with so accomplished } sions to myself. I deign no reply, further that 


; 


others still approved of his opinions. In that was prompted to defend the institutions of my 


@ conversationist and traveller as Irvine—while | they tend to impugn the motives by which I 
gay coterie, however, there was one proud heart country. If I have hitherto labored under the 
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mistaken opinion that every native-born son of, of Howard Stanhope, while pouring floods ef 
this proad, free land, with his childhood’s breath eloquence into the charmed ear of his. not-un- 
jnhaled the pure air. of, liberty, and learned to} willing listener. Like a spirit of light on the 
venerate as little less than holy those sterling; wings of sympathy she floated into the inner 
ples of justice, upon which our great re-} sanctuary of his spirit’s temple. Yielding to the 
publie is) founded, I am happy to know that it} magic chatm of congeniality, they roamed in a 
js to: Mr. Irvine alone I am indebted for my } far-off imaginary world amid the exquisite ‘crea- 





edigheament: Incited by a disinterested sen- } tions of their own spiritual essences, each to the 


timent of patriotism, I said, and I now repeat it} other a beacon and support. Strange seemed it, 
fearlessly and proudly, that the true criterion of } their thoughts had been one from childhood. They 
had built the same towering castles; yearned with 
should depend exclusively upon considerations } the same insatiate longings, and were budyed by 
of individual merit. No matter how humble its} the same half prophetic convictions of the future. 
origin in this country, merit must and will win } Is it matter of wonder then that the heart of the 
its way to eminence. You cannot so bar the > maiden fled to its own ere even she felt the plum- 
doors of society that it will not find an entrance. } ing of its wings? 
To it the false pride of birth, and the glittering ; **So, Ned, we are to lose the beautiful belle, 
pageantry of wealth are as ‘tinkling cymbols and } Miss Denham, this. spring,” said a gentleman, to 
sounding brass,’ neither offering inducements to } his friend, near by where Stanhope was standing 
pander to their follies, nor raising up obstacles alone just about the close of the evening. 
to check its progress. Other than those imposed “Yes,” was the reply. ‘What a ‘lucky dog’ 
by integrity and intellect, freedom recognizes no } is Harry Irvine; if I possessed a ‘cvol million’ I 
distinctions among her host of worshippers. Like would part with it all to ‘stand in his shoes.’” 
the grave it is a universal leveller. Far be it Howard’s heart sank within him. It was then 
from me to say aught calculated to interrupt > true she was the affianced of his adversary. The 
the harmony existing between my own and any 3 thought was maddening, and at this very moment, 
foreign land, yet earnestly and sincerely do 1} as if directed by fate, to heap up the load of agony 
deprecate introducing into our social organiza- } } already weighing heavily on his heart, the two 
tion any of those unjust and impolitic distinc- } beings who were uppermost in his thoughts passed 
tions which exist in nearly all European nations. close by him. They were slowly promenading, 
Ideprecate it because it would be giving tone to} and there was no mistaking the pleading look of 
a principle utterly antagonistic to the spirit of } the maiden, and ‘do not fight with him, dear Mr. 
our free institutions, which have their foundation } Irvine,” was uttered by her melodious voice. It 
in the eternal principles of right, and truth, and } fell upon the heart of the proud youth like the 
justice; because it would -be to sanction an en- | funeral dirge of happiness. The lips of the 
croachment upon the equal privileges quarantied } speaker quivered as she spoke, and there was 
by the social compact to the humblest individual love in the tone. 
of this great confederacy. And defiant of the; Howard Stanhope was oncé again in his office. 
power of tyranny, or the base-born minions,” } He closed his ‘eyes, but he could not shut out 
and here his fiery eye rested on Irvine—* the ; misery. Drops of agony rolled down his pale, 
base-born minions that pander to its lusts, I} colorless cheeks—and ere the moon went down, 
pronounce that he whe would deny the doctrine } that livelong night a low moan as of breaking 
of equal rights to all—the tenant in his hut, and } } heart-strings, sounded through that narrow cell. 
the landlord in his palace, is not only a traitor } The pale gleam of morning’s light shone on his 
to the blood of his ancestors, but unworthy the face calm as the serene sky of summer, but its 
glorious heritage of liberty he enjoys, and un- } expression was mournful as the grave of buried 
worthy the proud name of an American freeman.” } hopes. 

‘* Villain!” hissed the infuriate Irvine, “ your } While the: pale student i in his dim, lone abode 
heart’s base blood. shall atone for this insult.” } was wrenching the hopes from out his heart with 
A smile of haughty contempt, accompanied by a } the giant hand of woe, beauty’s ministering angel 
gentle inclination of the head, was the only reply } bent tenderly over the matchless form of a maiden 
Stanhope made to this passionate speech. And ; of ‘exquisite loveliness, as she tossed to and fro 
turning to Miss Denham with a low bow, in an } on her luxuriant couch, gently murmuring in her 
earnest, yet most respectful manner, solicited her } dream-haunted slumber, ‘‘he shall not slay thee! 
to grant him the honor of her company in a pro- ; } No! no! ‘he shall not slay. thee—thou canst not, 
menade. With this request she readily complied, } shall not die.” The entreating tones of Isabel 
and taking ‘his proffered arm glided to another } Denham died away-in soft echoes of liquid melody, 
part of the saloon. and the white-winged angel fled. 

Time flew past on silken wing to the rapt soul’ « “His doom is sealed, the base-born upstart!” 
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muttered Henry Irvine,as he stretched: his hand- 
some form to repose. 





CHAPTER IV: 

‘*T acczpt,” said Stanhope, cheerfully, to Brac- 
ton, whohad been the bearer of a challenge to him 
from Irvine, the morning succeeding the brilliant 
party at Mrs. Belmont’s. ‘+The time I would ap- 
point. at ten in the morning—weapons rifles at 
forty paces—but of these Mortimer will confer 
with you.” 

«Ak right! the sooner the affair is over the 
better,” responded Bracton, professionally—and 
bidding a polite good morning to Stanhope, he 
departed. 

An hour after and Charlie Mortimer was sitting 
in the ‘‘little cell,” as he called it, in close con- 
versation with our hero. -‘‘In the event that you 
fall, Howard, is there nothing I can do for you? 
Perhaps you have some message of kindness to 
send to your kindred?” 

‘Thank you,” feelingly answered his compa- 
nion, whose heart seemed melted by Mortimer’s 
genuine sympathy, ‘“‘I have no kindred. Like 
Logan ‘not @ drop of my blood runs in any human 
veins ;’ and if I fall, there are none left to mourn 
the stormy closing of my brief career. Yet I 
have one boon to ask. In that trunk to the left 
you will find a copy of Shelley, in whose leaves 
is a pressed flower. When this body shall be 
wrapped in the shroud, and the grave-worm shall 
batten on my flesh, now vigorous with life and in- 
stinct with energy; when the sepulchre shall hold 
this heart and the proud hopes it has cherished, 
take that flower—bear it to Miss Denham, and 
tell her it is the dying legacy of one who found 
her too soon, or—too late.” 

“*T will,” said Charlie, in a low tone, and soon 
after took his leave to prepare for the morrow. 
On his return home from Stanhope’s office he 
called upon Mrs. Belmont, with whom he was 
quite a favorite. 

“I heard this morning,” said she, ‘that a 
duel is anticipated between Harry Irvine and the 
young Kentuckian. Is it so?” Now Mortimer 
was in honor bound to keep his friend’s secret, 
and was on the point of stammering out some 
awkward answer which the lady perceiving; with 
the shrewdness of her sex divined its cause, and 
coatinued, ‘if,as I fear, those two young men 
design to engage-in mortal combat—in case your 
friend Stanhope is wounded, I wish you to pro- 
mise me that you will bring him here and allow 
me: to be his nurse. Do you promise?” and she 
looked anxiously in his face. : 

**Stanhope is so proud,” said he, ‘that I fear 
he will refuse aid from any one—but if necessary 
and possible it-shall-be as you desire,” and they 
parted. ~ } 





we 

The hour appointed for the meeting found Stan. 
hope, Mortimer, Irvine, Bracton, and. a couple of 
surgeons oh the ground ready for the work ‘of 
destruction. The seconds had arranged every 
thing—such as measuring the distance, choosing 
stations for their principals, &c., and it only re. 
mained to ‘‘toss up” for the word. It is difficult 
to imagine a more interesting and thrilling scéne 
than that which now presented itself. The seconds 
were ‘‘tossing up” for the word; the surgeons, 
with grave, serious countenances, looking toward 
the expectant combatants, stood a few paces off 
beneath a shady oak. And Irvine and Stanhope 
had ‘‘taken their places,” and were leaning 
upon their rifles, awaifing the signal for action. 
Irvine’s face looked pale, his brow was black 
with hate and lowering, and his eyes flashed like 
burning coals—yet at times his thin, white lips 
trembled and quivered convulsively. His antago- 
nist’s bearing was lofty, calm and commanding, 
expressing neither fear, nor hate, nor triumph. 
For a moment he was observed to look full at 
Irvine, and then withdrawing his gaze, he took a 
slip of paper and pencil from his pocket, wrote 
a few lines, and as Mortimer advanced and bade 
him God speed, handed it.to him, with an in- 
junction not to read it until after the duel was 
over. It had fallen to Bracton’s lot to give the 
word. Having asked each of the parties if he 
was ready, and the answers of both being in the 
affirmative, a silence as of death for & moment 
succeeded. Then with a slow, distinct utterance 
came the words, ‘‘fire—one—two——” ere he 
had pronounced the wood three a simultaneous 
report was heard from the two guns, and Irvine 
fell heavily forward. A moment more and How- 
ard Stanhope sank slowly to the earth. 

At first all thought Irvine was dead, but before 
his second and surgeon reached him he rose to 
his feet. The only damage he had sustained was 
a stung shock from his adversary’s bullet—first 
striking the small silver buckle of his hat band, 
and then scraping his skull. But no so with 
Stanhope. He had received a severe wound in 
the side, and it was so long before the bleeding 
could be. staunched that he fainted from exhaus- 
tion, and when he recovered consciousness it was 
only for a moment, and he became delirious. In 
this state he was removed to Mrs. Belmont’s. 

Before leaving the ground Mortimer, remem- 
bering the slip of paper he had received from 
Stanhope, took it from his pocket, and having 
perused it, handed it in silence to the surgeons. 
It contained these words: 

**T could take his life, Mortimer, but for Miss 
Denham’s sake I spare him. Examine the buckle 
upon his hat—I could strike his heart as easy.” 

‘‘Noble fellow! generous-hearted man!” were 
the expressions that eeded the perusal of 
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this proof of the wounded man’s magnanimity in ; his departure yesterday for Europe, I suppose, to 
sparing the life of one whose whole heart seemed ‘ conceal his disappointment and heal the wound.” 
pent on depriving him of his. As the lady imparted this information to her 
A mother could not have been kinder to her | companion his emotion was plainly visible—and in 
own child, more considerate of his wants, nor ‘ a few moments he retired to his room. Howard's 
devoted to his welfare than was the kind-hearted ' love for Isabel Denham was no secret from Mrs. 
Mrs: Belmont to Howard Stanhope during the ‘ Belmont. She had heard him mutter her name 
Jong weeks of suffering that elapsed ere he was in his delirium in terms of the most passionate 
able to leave his room. As soon as he became { endearment—and feeling an interest in his suc- 
convalescent—with many expressions of grati- ‘ cess, had given Miss Denham a detailed account 
tude to his motherly hostess—he expressed ade- ‘ of the duel, &c., and as may be supposed the 
sire no longer to intrude upon her hospitalities ‘ generous-hearted girl did not fail to admire his 
but he was quickly silenced by that excellent ; noble conduct. With the news of his rival’s dis- 
jady who would not listen to such a proposal, and | | missal came fresh, young hopes budding in the 
thence he began to be looked upon as one of the ' ‘noble soul of Howard Stanhope. With a palpi- 
family. In the meantime his noble conduct in ' tating but manly heart he entered the lists, and 
the duel had given him great eclat, and he bade | ere the lapse of a month from the date of Irvine’s 
fair to be made quite a lion of upon his recovery. ; departure, he had won from Isabel, the peerless 
One day, while accompanying Mrs. Belmont in ; queen of his soul, the blushing acknowledgment 
a tide, though he was yet quite feeble and thin, ie to him was confided the first pure love of 
that lady ordered the coachman to set them down : her maiden’s heart. 
ata friend’s house, as she wished to make a call. “T have nought to offer her,” said he, to Col. 
And Stanhope, not hearing the name, was ushered ‘ Denham, some weeks subsequent to the above, in 
ere he was aware of it into the presence of Miss asking his approbation to a union with his daugh- 
Denham. The shock was too great for his nerves : ter—‘‘I have nought to offer her but a heart that 
intheir present enervated condition, and he sank, has never cherished a dishonorable emotion—and 
staggering, into a chair. The ladies thought, at ‘a name that it shall be my ambition to render 
least Miss Denham, that it was only a sudden ‘ ‘ dear to the hearts of my countrymen.” 
fainting spell, occasioned by over exertion; but} «These are enough,” was that gentleman’s re- 
Mrs. Belmont held to a different opinion. Howard ; sponse, ‘‘they are better than riches or the pride 
goon recovered, and the morning passed rapidly ! of birth. I perceive you have an honest ambition, 
and pleasantly away. Mrs. Belmont was delighted ‘ and love your country—and though the world calls 
with Stanhope’s unaffected, natural manner of | me wealthy and you poor—being a man of prin- 
uttering his thoughts; and Isabel once again } ‘ ciple and a patriot you are my egual, and I am 
yielded to the charmed influence of a mind that { proud to know that my daughter has chosen so 
she could not but feel was the more powerful, { wisely.” And Col. Denham shook Howard’s hand 
yet nevertheless a counterpart to her own. As ‘ with honest sincerity. 
to Isabel, if Stanhope before had thought her irre- Thus was Stanhope with a heart singing its 
sistible, his opinion was now confirmed beyond } own wild notes of happiness, treading on roses, 
a doubt. An air of grace—of purity breathed | , and his thirsty soul drinking deep draughts of 
around her. The rude, foul breath of the world | | bliss from love’s exhaustless goblet. The tones 
had left undisturbed the freshness of her spirit— { of gladness now were ‘sounding a joyous echo 
and she seemed a perfect blending of simplicity } to the mournful wail that erst while had gone 
and refinement. She was a child and yet a woman } out from his writhing spirit. Fair flowers were 
—though Howard verily thought her more angel ' springing up in the garden of his heart—and the 
than either. The day subsequent to this, Mrs. sparkling fountains of ‘requieted affection were 
Belmont and Howard sat alone in the drawing- } watering them into more than earthly beauty. 
room of that lady’s elegant mansion. ‘You are } But how sudden are the changes of life—of the 
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gloomy, Mr. Stanhope,” said she. human heart, which is life. A moment the morn- 
“I have not the courtesy to deny it,” was his ing twilight spreads its misty mantle—another 
polite, though mournful response. brings the warm sunshine dazzling in splendor. 


“Well, let. me see, if I have heard any news | Yet speedy as the lightning’s flash, and then all 
to-day!” said the lady, m a cheerful tone, ‘‘per- } is enshrouded in the impenetrable folds of night’s 
haps I can dispel your sadness.” sable garments. At early dawn the young fledge- 

“I fear not, madam!” ‘ { ling hope creeps with timid, feeble fluttering to 

‘“‘Have you heard,” said she, “of Miss Den- ‘ the top of its nest—but soon frightened and still 
ham’s dismissing Irvine?” Stanhope started, weak, clings in trembling doubt upon the edge of 
and the blood rushed ta his face, but his hostess } its narrow abode, longing yet fearful; but time 
continued, “I have-no doubt its true. He took : brings power, and high noon sees the nestling 

Vou. XVITI.—9 
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fearless and free, a full, fledged bird, soaring on 
wing unconfined and tireless, bathing its gor- 
geous plumage in the flashing sunlight of heaven, 
like a freed spirit mantling in the light of im- 
mortality. Anon, evening comes, and the proud 
flight is done—the springing pinion is drooping 
and weary—the ‘‘soaring eagle is struck’”—and 
the dust of earth soils the plumage that but 
now so brightly flashed.in the gleaming floods 
of heaven’s sunlight. 

The arrow that struck Howard Stanhope’s soot 
bird of hope to the heart, was the following note 
received by him one evening, while sitting quietly 
musing in his office: 

» “Mr. Stanhope—The heart you would have 
betrayed has discovered your baseness, happily 
in time to profit by the knowledge. Seek not 
an interview with the writer, as your presence 
would be adding insult to injury—and with the 
hope of never again meeting you, you are for- 
ever discarded by IsaBpeL DennaM.” 

Ha! what terrible mystery was this? te what 
baseness of his does she allude? Can it be that 
she is changed, that she has already repented the 
folly of loving the humble child of poverty ?— 
perhaps so, at least so theught, so feared Howard 
Stanhope. He re-perused the note—his eyes did 
not deceive him—he was ‘forever discarded” — 
discarded too by Isabel. She to whom he had 
suffered his soul to bow as his kindred spirit— 
whom he had worshipped with little less than pas- 
sionate idolatry, and whom he had fondly trusted | 
was to have been his life-mate on earth, and— 
in heaven. With sudden energy he turned and ! 
addressed the bearer of the missive, “is your § 
mistress—is Miss Denham at home?” 

‘‘No, sir,” politely responded the servant, who 


disappointment—the simoom of doubdt or 
had turned the garden of his soul‘into a desolate 
waste, the gentle zephyr whispering delight 
' his life-boat on a calnt and tranquil sea woding 
it to a haven of bliss, was now the muttering of 
the storm—the tempest’s growl, the wail of the 
blast—the wild scream of the tornado as it drove 
his careering bark over the mad, wide waste of 
waters toward the maelstrom of destruction—aad 
in the moment of his utter wretchedness Howand 
Stanhope cared not to ayoid the whirlpool: “He 
would even have steered for it. But there’s.ag 
essence of good in everything evil, an oasis in 
every desert. Yes, the war-cry of woe may be 
heard in the heart, and the dark vultures of de 
spair on swooping wing scent from afar the blood 
of. battle, but from out the terrible conflict tha 
which is pure shall come purer and brighter, and 
that which is good shall come like gold from the 
furnace, yet more refined—and in the sight of 
men and of angels more lovely and more exalted, 
The mariner may lose his compass in an unknown 
ocean on the trackless deep, when the storm-king 
is abroad in his wrath, and the red thunderbolt 
pierce the bosom of the waters, and the angry 
waves leap aloft in the strife as if to put outthe 
stars, and the torch of hope is extinguished ia 
the hissing billow. Yet when the ‘‘anchor is cast 
on the arm of the ’mighty to save,” the winds will 
‘be lulled, the storm-king will sleep in billow 
{ rocked tranquillity, and fair’ islands will spring 
up from the bosom of the deep, where the wrecked 
mariner may repair his vessel, provide anothe 
| eoaypaen, and re-light his torch of hope. Even'thus 

“Many a green isle needs must be 
Tn the deep, wide sea of misery.” 

And happily for Howard Stanhope and those 








seemed to understand that something had gone ; like him there are ‘‘many green isles.”” Not one 
wrong, ‘‘she and her father left the city, this : to waste life in vain repinings, believing that 
morning, ‘to travel,’ they said, and expected to ‘ ‘ Isabel had either changed in her feelings toward 


be absent a long time.” 


“‘Did she leave any message for me except } 


this note?” 

‘None, sir, she gave it to me as she was leav- 
ing, and she looked so concerned-like, so sorrow- 
ful that I thought at first there was something the 


matter with her—but when she took old master’s : 


arm, and walked to the coach that was to convey 
them to the depot she looked quite cheerful, and 
I really believe she was glad to leave the city.” 
Stanhope passed a shilling into the servant’s 
hand, who, after a profusion of bows and.grins, 
finally made his exit, leaving the young law- 
yer alone—alone in his misery—alone in the 
wretchedness of thwarted hopes, despised love. 
The towering fabric of bliss in the future which 


he had builded on the platform of requieted | 


affection, was in one brief moment shattered to 


‘atoms by a shaft hurled from the thunderbolt of ; 


him, and took this means to break the bond that 
united them, or that she had suffered herself # 
: dismiss him, unheard, in consequence of a meft 
misapprehension, @ false report, a malicious slam 
der, he called pride to his aid, and with a com- 
pass pointing to ‘the steep where fame’s proud 
temple shines afar,” he steered on under the 
‘light of hope’s torch} once quenched in the cold 
waters of disappointed love, yet re-kindled at the 
scorching fires of ambition. 

‘¢ Well,” said he, to:-himself, 2 few months sub- 
sequent. to Isabel’s dismissal of him, and her de- 
parture from the city, ‘it was a bright, heavenly, 
gorgeous dream—too glorious perhaps for mortal 
destiny. Well for me-that it ended so.early. ‘In 
the sunshine of love the wings of my ambitious 
spirit were fast scorching their brilliancy and 
$ wasting ‘their power. Now that it is ended, to 
toil unremitting and. sleepless energy shall be 
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given to those capacities which else would waste ; of her woes—with well dissembled tears and sobs 
in despondency and gloom. There is a power} told her that the unfeeling wretch, alluding to 


within me whose calls must be answered. All are 
porn for a purpose. The chirping wren fills-his 
allotted sphere, as the proud eagle his, and wren 
or eagle while my pinions are free, I shall speed 
ou.to the fulfilment of mine.” 





CHAPTER V, 

Turns. we now, gentle reader, and retrace our 
steps in order to find, if.possible, the clue by 
which to unravel the mysterious cause of Miss 
Denham’s apparently cruel note to our hero. A 
wilful, weak-minded girl, niece to Mrs. Belmont, 
who lived with her aunt, becoming smitten with 
the interesting invalid during Howard’s iliness 
at the house of that excellent lady, and at length 
discovering his attachment to Miss Denham, 
determined to defeat their alliance if possible. 
Sometimes even to the evil-minded fate seems 
peculiarly propitious—at least so thought this 
young lady when, one morning, her maid handed 
her 8 bundle of letters, from which having un- 
loosed. one, she discovered it to be addressed to 
Mr. Stanhope, written in delicate, feminine cha- 
tacter, and signed truly and devotedly yours, 
Mabel. Howard.”” They were all of the same 
pature, and bearing the post-mark of Kentucky, 
and directed to Washington city, D.C. And be 
‘Mabel Howard” whom she might, it was evident 
that her whole heart was given to Mr. Stanhope. 

For the reader’s enlightenment we will here 
giate that these were letters written by Howard’s 
mother, in her maiden days to her affianced hus- 
band, who had spent a few months in Washington 
previous to his marriage. Howard had preserved 
them as a sacred relic of his dead mother’s affec- 
tion, she having confided them at her death to 
his care. And it was after perusing them, that 
in attempting to place them in his pocket one 
morning while leaving his room at Mrs. Bel- 
mont’s, they fell, unperceived, upon the floor— 
were picked up by the housemaid, and came to 
Miss Johnson’s hands as before stated. That 
model of jealousy soon perceived that fortune 
had thus placed in her possession the very means 
by which she could accomplish her heartless de- 
sign on the unsuspecting girl and her innocent 
lover—we say she readily perceived that she had 
the means, and she scrupled not to use them. It 
was but the work of a‘moment to alter the figures 
of the dates of two or three of the letters—the 
months already corresponded, sd that it should 
seem that Stanhope had been playing false to 
Miss Denham, and then taking those she had 
altered and secreting the rest, with a distressed 
and anxious countenance called upon Isabel. 
Seemingly unaware of Stanhope’s attention to the 


latter, she pretended to make her the confidant ' 





Howard, after’ having paid her every. delicate 
attention, had succeeded in obtaining her con- 
sent te become his wife, when the accident of 
this morning had revealed him in his true light. 
And here showing the dates of the letters ‘to 
her soul-stricken auditor, she read aloud some 
endearing love passage in each—and only took 
her departure when the quivering of her com- 
panion’s lips told too truly that her vile purpose 
had been accomplished. 

Her heart wrung with agony while listening to 
the dark recital—it was with almost superhuman 
efforts that Isabel could command herself until 
her visitor was gone. Even then her proud soul 
rose. in the majesty of injured innocene while she 
penned the note, which as has been already seen, 
Howard received. Having despatched it, for a 
time she yielded her haughty spirit to sorrow, 
her very heart seemed drowned in woe. That 
night she told her sympathizing father all—and, 
in compliance with her request to travel, the 
subsequent morning they bade adieu to their 
home. . Isabel felt that her idol had been shaken, 
not shattered. She had loved Howard as all true 
women ever love—for what she thought him. He 
had deceived her, and she was again heart whole. 
It came not over herlike a chilling blight, She 
felt that she had been deceived—but that now she 
was free—that instead of losing a treasure she had 
escaped a calamity—and she passed through the 
ordeal unharmed, purified, etherialized. 

We have said that when Stanhope last kindled 
his terch of hope it was at the laze of ambition’s 
fire—and of a truth rapid was his flight to emi- 
nence. His was the untiring wing of the eagle. 
Washington the succeeding summer and winter 
again resounded with the praises of a gifted ora- 
tor. Many thought he over-tasked his powers 
by too close confinement—many whispered that 
in the fiery, powerful, enthusiastic mind of the 
dark-eyed son of genius there lay concealed some 
hidden sorrow—some gnawing canker. But this 
was only surmise, suspicion. Society opened to 
him her bosom, but he sympathized not with her 
pleasures. Birth and wealth felt that within him 
was mirrored an aristocracy loftier than that 
which they. claimed. Fashion, arrayed in the 
profusion of showy splendor, opened to him her 
garden of delights—but.her tinseled flowers were 


passed unheeded by—and soon the lone orphan, 


with a warm heart full of the noblest and most 
generous impulses, was regarded as cold, unfeel- 
ing, haughtily vain and proudly selfish. Thus erred 
who considered him such—and thus often in error 
is the wise world’s judgment. There’s a keen 
and subtle susceptibility of temperament in the 
lordly heritage of ‘mind, which added to feelings 
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of a nature delicately refined, and a sensitiveness of: many a a can 
i ider’s- few of whom like himself were invalids— 
threads are thinly spun as the spider’s- : very dus 
pe renders the possessor impatient, ; rest being votaries of Pleasure. Gay ite 
lightning-like eagerly impulsive, yet ever gene- }were:there—dashing city bejles,some of whose 


rous, ever sympathetic. Over this the eold cal- ; debuts hat marked the present season as soctety’s 
Tous, . 


i i i while others again resembled lim 
culating philosophy of those less — — = Siaatenting andtiehe paul 
throws a freezing damp, and then forsooth, charg ‘ S dcediaeniaeaael 

i i ckless folly ‘ establishments for their thr ig daug 
upon the hearts chilled by its own reck s pt ol 
i idi - ; ters, with whoni, when married, y mot 
mawkish delicacy, ridiculous eccentricity, or re . whe npr eh 
i Thus is it that : and four other junior spec 
pulsive waywardness of temper. ccatitiiesauanen ae 
i i d the gene- ‘ grace were to reside 
a mark is placed upon the gifted an ; : Se 
i istinction drawn ; established—the wealthy merc roken 
rous-hearted, and a line of distinction ae enna 
ittle think ; banker, reputed a millionaire— PP 
between them andthe common. Li ; . Suntaicepinchte 
it, it i Well do ; of an aristocratic house, dis g 
they who draw it, it is drawn forever. ‘. ease. 0s aon oa 
harge of { phrase upon the poin é 
I know that upon the former rests the ¢ “ sousieaediaall 
i invidi istineti ‘inheriting his equestrian talent fr gr 
per nh mae ~ ae fushet oo was a head hostler at a dirty country 
and in silence have they bore i > if % ; MI 
‘inn. The whiskered roue of gentee % 
Saino ind “~ ree : es fall proverbs of wisdom and morality tothe 
Pe. at uld man of leisure and jewelry with the gold-headel 
nied te dedi on \endidteresneve-ie the morning, forgetful that 
we but for one brief moment li ev . . Gotgatn dual 
i is. § th ht previous, side by side, they 
hides the inner sanctuary. But enough of this. Pio meee pone Pe 3 
py rpm “a aaa of bi ; ‘ and fortune, winning and losing dollars and cents 
went Howard Stanhope in the mm —~ - ; poses Speionney alee aeoti 
oe eee i pe es ht— ‘ hopeful taking sherry with the abandoned druak- 
pig a. oe — a but ard——arm-in-arm the parson and the profligate, 
pc em ra a ke the miser and the spendthrift, the rosy-cheekel 
a o~ sham sata ortega ape { youth and the hoary-headed licentiate. A strange 
pa pei age snus ri lew ; one mass—yet such an one oft-tithes may 
fo athena cele a ; t fashionable watering-places. Stan- 
difficult the obstacles, or how ateep the a oth cone re oa Aiud 
rr enV te his had been introduced to the celebrated states 
which he had entered—to work out good for his sent asin gare 
kind, and to make himeelf a beacon light to those : pn — pee 
rg te ng ~ ot i. é a Springs. Having no other acquaintances, 
These drove him on—resistlessly on. y Springs. ae 
i i he joined himself to Mr. C——’s co 
—— —s ay ne - aren eamneneii polite invitation, and was ever sea 
pe = sy wt . And ne at the side of the lovely Miss W——, of Ker- 
cessfully battling for the right.. An , pientbematannalll 
eminently victorious was oh tera ” se, i — Seneca 
lived with an aim. He fought with a purpose an . a a 
is € . The ; —yet though constantly surrounded by 
for an end, and success crowned his efforts ite | 
i i hom he ;-was evident that Stanhope was ‘a 
down-trodden children of misfortune w meee 
i i h s sure to be her gallan’ 
ninco to oe oo 0 sen nn it was upon his arm she most 
wrong, rose up and blessed him; a life of . ee 
i ll | frequently leaned—and when upo 
benevolence, and a consciousness of having we ; A 
: i i i - 3 lous light of the liquid moos, 
alling, were well- ; beneath the tremu ' 
ae a . same “ {she sang love songs to the musi¢ of the harp— 
springs of pleasure to him, as they are never re > 4 a"  aeeieen Ja 
he happy? were his bright { she ever uncons y; . 
Seen oali Did he had ; Stanhope’s dark eyes for sympathy. 
pee a a a ae y And yet, gentle reader, there was no love be- 
gained answer his soul-longings?- - a sound cemeiieae kane ae pert 
re mn’ va ee es no or poner hero. Each possessed the admiration and esteem 
a pa it of the other in the. highest degree—but* the lady 
pre = oe oe a = aad was already affianced to a youth in her western 
Barrera ~ Samu heal home, and Stanhope was not one to erect a second 
Keto mes a aia ates so ; altar to love ere the fires of a first were entirely 
ren a 7 
id hi i i i onsumed. ‘ Stanhope had. been at Saratoga, 
said his medical advisers, and the height of the c — — eae tin ye oe 
watering season found our young counsellor one ‘ we before rem 5 . 
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evening he suffered himself induced to eseort Miss 
Julia to the ball, which is a nightly entertain- 
ment at this place, Now in this there is nothing 
sange or worthy of special notice—or rather ; 
there would not be, but the present was quite an ‘ 
extrgordinary affair, the ball being no less-than 
a real downright masked one. Nay, friends, be 
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dancers. In the spirited reei or the more elegant 


quadrille, Howard’s companion moved with the 
same faultless grace. She danced elegantly and 
modestly with the most exquisite precision—and 
it seemed.that her very soul floated on the waves 
of melody, and there was music’ in her every 
motion. So charmed was our, hero, that when 








not displeased at my introducing you to that ; the fair masker, or rathér to distinguish her from 
much berated thing, a masked ball. I am sure ; the rest, (for she wore a blue domino) when the 
it*eontains not those evils dire which pseudo; blue domino grew weary of the danee he led her 
moralists charge it with engendering. The fear ; to an adjoining drawing-room, where were already 
is all in the name as.is the danger—and neither {a few other maskers paired off, and sought to 
are worthy of note. The one is a huge bugbear ; learn more of her. It could not be denied, Stan- 
without reality—and the other, feeble morality ; ‘ hope was already on the confines of the blind 
frightened at its own lean shadow. Think what; god’s kingdom. 

harm is there, what harm can there be in cover- { We will not detail the conversation that passed 
ing the so-called human face divine with a thin, ; between him and his companion of the blue do- 
bent painted pasteboard, which serves only as a‘ mino. He found her gentle, yet dignified, frank, 
means of concealing that which it so elegantly i but not familiar, seemingly artless, yet perfectly 

caricatures. You say it is. false—remove it, and ‘ refined, And when she spoke, Stanhope almost’ 
in how few cases is your opinion altered of the : started at the low, liquid tones of her melodious 

face its removal reveals. And not alone forsooth, ! voice, so like were they to those of her whom he 

in the crowded ball-room are false faces to be ‘ had formerly loved—‘‘but no, she could not be 

found.. They dot the wide world over—and those : | ay same,” thought he, and giving wing to his 

who would remove them must not pause to ex- % { lofty imagination, he. was soon roaming in the 

amine the outward demeanor. The evil has a ‘ i Jand of the high ideal, happy to ‘have a sympa- 

deeper root—and those who would seek a remedy { thetic listenet. But time wore on, and as the 


must delve in the garden of the heart. All this 
bythe way. In the meantime Howard Stanhope 
had become separated from his charming lady 
companion, and was standing in pensive attitude 
in a rather forsaken portion of the long apart- 
ment which was the scene of the festival, when he 
suddenly found himself surrounded by a troupe 
of laughing. maidens, who besieged him most 
wamercifully. Some entitled him Jupiter, and 


ball was drawing to a close, Stanhope, after a few 
tainutes earnest pleading, obtained a reluctant 
consent from his companion to meet him on the 
morrow in the public drawing-room, ‘the very 
room in which they now sat. They were each 
to wear a rose-bud as a means of recognizing the 
other—the’ lady’s in her hair, the gentleman in 





the button-hole of his vest. It was stipulated 
that the lady, if sufficiently pleased with his ap- 


humbly craved his generosity to instruct them : pearance to honor him with her acquaintanee, 
in the dance of the stars—some claimed immor- ; should signify it by taking the rose-bud from 
tality for having discovered in him the lost pleiad { her hair and placing it in her bosom—if not, 
—one begged that he would inhale the delicate however, the gentleman was not to presume to 
odor of a posey, a late discovery in botanical speak to her, or seek an introduction—and thus 





science by Flora in the mountains of. Peru—and { 
in a moment he grasped at the top of his head, 

fearing that it would be a total loss so sudden 
and so powerful were the effects of a miniature 
bottle of hartshorne, which the fair tormentor 
applied to the orifices of his nasal organs—grace- 
fully bent down to inhale the delicate odor of the 
Peruvian posey. Another, and yet another, yea, 
all had some weapon of attack—now lavish of 
praise—now punning maliciously at his expense. 
At length skilfully parrying-with courteous, yet 
Playful raillery the shafts of their wit, while 
apparéntly yielding to inglorious defeat, he sud- 
denly seized a graceful, gazelle-like figure by the 
hand, (one too who had been conspicuous in her 
pungent satire above ‘all her companions) and 
laughingly,. yet with gentle violence bore her 
from the gay ttoupe and joined the throng of 


they parted. In escorting the beautiful Miss 
W—— from the festival, she pleasantly charged. 
him with his devotion to the blue domino—and 
‘ laughingly rallied him as at lasta victim. ‘“ Ah! 
how your air castles ‘will totter and crumble,” 
said she, ‘‘when your fair incognita shall prove 
to be a venerable spinster in search of a husband 
and a home, or a staid matron who will send her 
liege lord to demand the meaning of your senti- 
ments. Take care, Mr. Stanhope,” and the light- 
hearted girl bade him good-night. 

And take care, Mr. Stanhope, say we, with the 
fair Julia, for venerable. spinster, sober matron 
or blooming maiden—of a -verity did Howard 
Stanhope’ that night dream of blue rose-buds. 
There, reader, you have it, sober, sensible, Howard 
Stanhope dreamed, actually dreamed of .blue rose- 
buds—what an anomaly! They were showered 
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around him, but he could not grasp them. They 
hung above him, but they were beyond his reach. 





CHAPTER VI. 

Axout eleven o'clock'the next morning, attired 
in a plain white dress, which fitted her exquisite 
form to perfection, with no ornament save a tiny 
rose-bud in her luxuriant hair, sat a beautiful girl 
upon the very sofa occupied the night previous 
by the lady in the blue domino. The drawing- 
room was well filled with numerous ladies and 
their admirers. Anxious suitors were swarming 
around her, too, but her eyes were wandering in 
search of a counterpart to the flower in her hair. 
Suddenly they fell upon a rose-bud dangling to 
a gentleman’s vest in a distant part of the room. 
She raised them to his face. He had already dis- 
covered her, and seemed to be gazing with eager 
interest. toward her. Now was the propitious 
moment to transfer the tiny flower to her heaving 
besom. But no! a smile of scorn spreads over her 
beautiful features, and with a slightly heightened 
color she turned away, and continued conversing 
with increased animation. And there stood How- 
ard Stanhope with arms folded over a heart well 
nigh bursting with misery.. He had not mis- 
taken the low, sweet, silvery tone of the maiden. 
The blue domino and Isabel Denham were one. 
Strange coincidence! Fully convinced by the 
look of haughty contempt with which she had 
regarded him, that her heart no longer beat re- 
sponsive to the music of the past, he turned and 
left the room, and in the solitude of his chamber 
sought communion with his torn and bleeding 
spirit. Ah! woe to the true-hearted who love on 
through chance and change the same. . Stanhope 
had compared his love to a dream, and said, 
‘it was ended”—to a fire, and thought it extin- 
guished, But he was to be no longer deceived. 
Not extinguished, it had only slept—slept the 
sleep of the volcano. Once again aroused—it 
swept over his heart like the burning stream of 
a lava tide—the resistless sweep of the mad tor- 
nado. And come what would, he determined to 
seek an explanation from Isabel herself, if that’ 
were to be obtained—if not, from her father. 

Certain despair were preferable to this sus- 
pense. Another week rolled on, and Stanhope 
had not yet been able to obtain an interview 
with Miss Denham. He wished it to appear the 
result of accident, and hitherto no fit opportunity 
had offered. In the meantime he was the con- 
stant companion of the fair Julia W——, and 
gossip had already announced him an accepted 
suitor. ‘ 

And how was it with Isabel?’ Since her depar- 
ture from Washington more than a year before, 


: fs a 
tones had fallen upon her ear—but all were up. 
heeded, all in vain, And now that she had agai 
met with one whom she considered the betrayer 
of her affection and confidence, it was strange 
how her heart fluttered at his presence. What 
to her that he was so soon to claim Kentueky’s 
fair daughter for his bride? Had she not the 
proofs of his guilt? and was he not unworthy, 
even of a thought? But hist, a strange, curious 
thing is the human heart—who can know if? 
One evening, the evening before her expected 
departure for Washington, while sitting conver. 
sing with a few friends in the drawing-room, she 
caught the eyes of Stanhope fixed upon her with 
a look of the most tender, yet mournful interest, 
and she thought she heard him sigh as he passed 
slowly out. ‘‘What a handsome, noble-looking 
young man,” said one of her female companions,’ 
‘‘T wonder who he can be?” No reply was made, 
’ however, by any of the party, and the converss- 
tion was resumed. ' 

Soon came the hour for the accustomed dance, 
Gayer, more brilliant than usual, the peerless 
Isabel floated through the saloon, making all 
hearts conquest by the magic of her smile. She 
was to bid adieu to-morrow—and profuse were 
bas regrets offered at her expected departure. 

Elated by her success, and giving free scope to 
the buoyancy of her disposition, she shone more 
resplendently beautiful than ever, and bore off 
the palm from every competitor. ‘‘Oh, how 
happy, how joyous,” was the mental ejaculation 
of those who watched her beaming face in the 
dance.- And yet somehow that night it happened 
the fair beauty’s pillow was wet with tears— 
shallow in the heart must be the fountain of 
sorrow that will not sometimes overflow. When 
she arose the next morning, upon her toilet lay 
a note addressed to her, in characters she but 
too well remembered. They were those of Stan- 
hope. Hastily obeying the impulse of her ardent 
nature she opened it, and read. It was short, 
but oh, how pleading. 

‘“‘Isabel—Why, why, did you leave me? Till 
the hour I met you here I deemed my love had 
faded away, but it is bright as in its early days. 
Since my separation from thee I have sought 
fame, and the sound of its trump filled the wide 
air around, but I looked into my heart and the 
void was still there—the void which you alone 
can fill. Believe me, you have labored under 
some woeful misapprehension to cause you: to 
despise one whom’ you once blessed with your 
Jove. I am not unworthy—cast not unheeded 
from you a heart that is all your ‘own—but say 
that I- may come to thee, my bright, my beay- 
tiful—say that I may claim thee my own.” Ere 
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many worthy hearts had paid. homage at the }she finished reading, the- blinding tears unre- 


shrine of her witching loveliness, and many love 


‘ strained coursed down her pale cheeks. Laying 
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aside the note, she perceived that the envelope ; lishment in the fashionable portion of the capitol, 
was not yet empty, when giving it a gentle shake } over which his charming young wife presides with 
out fell a faded, pressed, withered flower. Ha! } becoming dignity and grace, as we lately had the 
what miracles do seeming trifles work! Faded, } pleasure of testifying in person. Mrs. Belmont, 
withered, changed, yet still the same. Isabél } heaven bless her, is Mrs. Belmont still,.a true- 
Denham’s trembling, beating heart at once re- ; hearted, perfect woman, and living in the same 
cognized the wild flower of the mountain, to,ob- {imposing mansion in whish she so cordially wel- 
tain which her life had been well nigh lost, and § comed our hero on the night of his debut. Her 
with the recognition came a host of mournful { doors are still ever open to strangers of worth, 
memories mingled with some of a brighter hue. { though she yet maintains her wonted preference 
Stanliope then once fondly loved, but now dis- { for Kentuckians. 
carded, yet still pleading, and her unknown pre- All have their weaknesses—those of Julia 
sepver,were one. In it she deemed she saw the ; W—— ‘were vanity and avarice. She coquetted 
shaping of destiny—the hand of unseen power, ; her young affianced for a wealthy, ugly, unin- 
and.quick as the lightning’s flash came the con- ; teresting man, whom she married the winter after 
viction never again to be shaken of. her lover’s ; leaving Saratoga, and removed to the east. But 
innocence. Tears of joy like drops from the ; she found too late that gold does not bring hap- 
overflowing goblet of bliss, silently rolled down ; piness, and ten months from her cruel desertion of 
her lovely face, and while the angel of mercy { her former lover, they both slept broken-hearted 
fanied her heart with its white wings, she seized { in the narrow confines of the grave. 
a pencil and wrote— Lastly, Howard Stanhope, our hero, is still 
“Come, dear Howard, forgive, and come to. {as eloquent and energetic as in the days of his 
Your Own.” early youth. Having risen from the humble 
And thus did Howard Stanhope win his peer- { walks of obscurity to a seat in the high places, 
leas bride. Isabel in due time learned the secret ; he yet remains uncontaminated by the pride of 
of the letters, which, through the baseness of an { exalted station, a true patriot, devoted to the 
evil heart, had been the means of all her trouble, ; interests of his country, 
as they had been the cause of allher doubt. The? Some whose eyes shall fall upon this page may 
intriguing Miss Johnson married a wealthy wool ; never have the fortune to meet with Howard 
cander, who had too much love for his money to 3 Stanhope—yet in this broad land of republi- 
waste much of his precious affection on his wife, §canism there are many like him. Oh, that the 
and too much admiration for the white and brown 3; lives of such may be devoted like his to noble 
of his ‘rolls” to devote any extraordinary amount $ aims, the welfare of their country, and the per- 
of it to the *‘pink and yellow” of her complexion, ; petuation of her free institutions. Let them 
apd so after a few months of wedded discomfort {arouse from the lethargy of indolence and arm 
she died of jealousy and the phthysic. Harry ; for the conflict—let them work, and work with 
Irvine, in returning from his second tour in Eu- } an aim—let them leap into the breach and battle 
rope, with his héad filled with ridiculous notions } manfully, battle for human freedom. The arena 
of. high-bred aristocracy, and his heart cherishing { is world-wide, and the followers of tyranny aré 
a feeling of profound contempt for American con- } bound legions. Let them strike off the shackles 
ventionalism, was shipwrecked and lost. Charles }—the shackles of ignorance, the tyrant—and re- 
Mortimer, like his friend Stanhope, has become ; deemed, worship at the altars of wisdom, and 
the happiest of men, and has an elegant estab- ’ freedom, and truth. 
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BY MRS. ANNE F. LAW. 








On, wake that blissful song no more, Its chain unbroken—binds me fast! 
Let not its glad notes thrill mine ear, And earth, with its deceiving arts, 
For they but echo scenes of yore, i Doth yield no balm for troubled hearts. 
And start to life tho-ccahting tannt 5 But thou hast felt’ the blighting spell 
Breathe from thy lute its anddant strain— Of stern affection’s rigid power; 
More meet to soothe ~v, epirit’s pain. Let thy dear accents,with me dwell, 
Fain would I quaff of Lethe’s stream, To calm my soul in sorrow’s hour— 
In its clear waters lose the past, And those sweet: warbled notes shall bear 
But memory, with its constant dream, A solace to my bosom’s care! 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE VALLEY FARM.” 





‘CONTINUED FROM PAGE 84. 


XII. 
Wryter had come again, and now Anne was 


at liberty to accept the often repeated imvitation, 3. 


of her cousins in the city, to visit them, 

It was not without a beating heart that she 
saw the lights of the great town glimmering in 
the distance, as she approached it toward the 
close of a December day. She knew that she 
would probably soon meet Frederick, when his 
manner would reveal af once whether he con- 
tinned to love her or not. She had little doubt 
how it would be; but still there was some uncer- 
tainty, just enough to make her heart tremble; 
without filling it with fear. 

Her cousins met her at the door, almost 
smothering her with kisses. One carried off 
her boa, another untied the strings of her hat, 
a third stooped to remove her overshoes, and 
her uncle, making his way with good-humored 
violence into the crowd, fairly lifted her in his 
arms and bore her into the drawing-room. Anne 
was quite overpowered by the warmth of the 
welcome, and came near shedding tears. Her 
uncle saw her emotion, however, and prevented 
the outburst by a humorous sally that set all 
laughing. ' 3 

“Come now,” he said, at last, “don’t devour % 
Anne, but lets devour the supper, which is 
smoking hot in the dining-room. Anne must} 
be both hungry and fatigued, yet you keep, her 
frem the table, and hang upon her as if she was 
as*strong as Sampson. Take my arm, niece, 
and let us see whether your cousins can make 
coffee as well as work crotchet.” 

The supper was a good old-fashioned’ one, the 
very sort of meal for a famishtd traveller. A 
smoking beefsteak at the head of the board, 
coffee, hot cakes, and lighter food for those who 
chose it. Anne did justice to the steak, as did 
her uncle; but her less hungry cousins contented 
themselves with a cold relish. Soon the merry 
party adjourned again. to the drawing-room, 
where, before a roaring grate-fire, they chatted 
away till ten o’clock. At that hour apples 
and nuts were introduced, and the whole group 
gathered around a round table to eat them. 

“I like this way of finishing a winter evening,” 
said her uncle, “it is a good old fashion, and 


modern trifies. Who wants ice-cream on a winter 
night, to send one to bed shivering?” 

When Anne retired, she was shown to a warm, 
cozy-looking room, with curtains of red Freneli 
chintz, and a bright fire blazing in the grate 
One of her cousins attended her, assisted her to 
undress, dnd would have remained watching her 
until she fell asleep, had she not peremptorily 
refused to tax her kindness to this extent. 

*‘Oh! we shall have such’ nice times this: 
winter,” said her elder cousin to her, on ‘the 
following morning. “The opera will be here, 
the assemblies promise to be superior, and there 
will be no end to private balls, and musical par- 
ties, and other amusements. You deserve a good 
winter, papa says, to compensate you for your 
long imprisonment at home. You don’t know 
how pa praises you: he says you are a perfect. 
angel. I was extolling ‘Jane Eyre’ the other 
day, but he interrupted me, and said you had 
displayed more heroism than ever Jane did——” 

“‘You must not teil me this,” said Anne, play- 
fally putting her hand on her cousin’s mouth, 
‘for it is only your father’s partiality. Pray’ 
don’t—I have self-esteem enough already—moré’ 
would ruin me.” 

Cards without number were soon left for Anng 


and more invitations than she could accept. The’ 


circle in which her. cousins moved was large, and 
what was better for the debutante intelligent.’ 
The city of ——, populous as it is, has still some 
sets left where neither ignorant wealth, nor im“ 
pudent fashion has sway, but where good breed-’ 
ing, moral worth and intellectual cultivation hold 
the control: and the best of these sets, was the 
one in which Anne now found herself. Her 
sweetness of disposition and her well-informed 
mind made her speedily a favorite. The gentlé- 
men almost universally liked her, and some even 
acknowledged to a warmer sentiment. But she 
avoided receiving any but the -most ordinary 
courtesies from the younger ones, and was best 
pleased when her uncle, or some of his friends 
were conversing with her in one corner. She 
was not ashamed to decline dancing, because 
she did not know the Polka; and she won the 
esteem of a distinguished. statesman, a mild- 
looking, grey-haired man, but one high in the 
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that'she did not wish to learn this then-fashiona- ; church at least, if nowhere else. . Oh! I declare 
ble ‘dance. i he looks so interesting I could almost fall in love 


Phat is right, my dear young lady, ” he said. { with him.” 

«Manners make laws, as a great philosopher has ‘‘That would be useless now, Mary,” said an- 
said,and woe be to our laws when our manners ; other sister, ‘‘for rumor says he is engaged to 
become Parisiah. A good old country dance Miss Warren, the daughter of the celebrated 
has a hearty merriment in it consistent with the ; physician.” 
sterling character of our excellent ancestors. A { ‘When did you hear that?” 
qnadrille, though more quiet, is.alas! more con-{. ‘At Mrs. B——’s, the other night. You know 
ventional also; but a quadrille we could endure; { he visits her, and is always at her)parties, for he’ 
The Polka, however, is so thoroughly alien to the {is a great favorite with her. Well, she told me 
American character that it never can take root | ‘he had quite deserted her of late; that he was 
here, except among mere fashionables and their { now always at the Warrens; and that it would 
empty imitators. I wish some one would write } ‘be a three-fold speculation for him to marry the 
the history of these foreign dances, for ther, I } "daughter, because she was not only a beauty and 
think, they would be less popular, at Teast with { an heiress, but would bring to her husband even- 
modest females. The origin of ail of them is ‘ tually, if a physician, all her father’s .practice 
low,and few are danced in good society at home. } and position.” 

We old men look at these things more seriously ; “But are you sure there is no mistake about 
than young people generally, for we see-deeper ; this?” asked the other. 

into them. The free manners introduced by the} ‘I have heard of it since, and from several 
Polka have already quite changed the sober de- ; sources. I saw him driving Miss Warren out in 
corum of our social life, and instead ‘of it wé now ba sleigh, the other day; and they looked just like 
havea false glare that is perfectly detestable to ; { lovers, I assure you. So, Mary dear, keep a 
one familiar with the old order of things. But ‘ ‘Sharp look out after that heart of yours, and 
I'tite you. Age, Miss ——, is garrulous and ; ‘don’t fall in love with a man who is as good as 
didactic. You would rather be in this quadrille, { married.” 

which they are now forming.” Had the speakers known a tithe of the anguish 

Anne would rather have listened to “this old ‘ ‘ that racked Anne’s heart during this conversa- 
man eloquent” all night; and so she said; but a ; tion, they would have ceased long before. Our 
gentleman came up, at this moment, to whom ; heroine now uaderstood why she had not seen 
she had promised-her hand in'a darice, and she ; Frederick. For several days uneasy misgivings 


was forced to leave the great and good senator. jas to his faithfulness to her had tormented her 
XIII. ‘mind. She knew that he still kept up a corres- 


‘ pondence with numerous acquaintances in thé’ 
Awwe had now been in town a fortnight, and ; country, who would not have failed to mention 
yet had heard nothing of her lover, Considering ‘ so unexpected an event as her widowed sister’s 
the circumstances under which they had parted, ; return to the homestead and her own visit to the 
she could not afinounce her arrival by sending ; city. Aware of these facts, would he not, if he 
him card, but must trust to accident to make’ still loved her, seek to meet her in society, even 
him acquainted with her presence in the city. ‘if pride forbade his calling upon her? Once in 
He did not mingle much in the set in which her ‘ her presence, even if accidentally, he could, if-he 
cousins principally moved. He was acquainted wished, learn whether he was entirely forgotten; 
with a few families in it, and generally attended ; and, finding himself still remembered, could re- 
their parties, but he did not care much for society, ‘ new his engagement without sacrifice of’ feeling. 
and, therefore, made no effort to extend his ac- So had reasoned, so had hoped our heroine. But 
quaintances. ‘Anne’s cousins had often met him, ; the conversation to whicli she had just listened, 
but had never been introduced to him. And since ‘ had destroyed these illusions. She saw now that 
her atrival in town he had not been seen by them ‘ Frederick had forgotten her, that another pos- 
anywhere. ‘ {sessed his love. Oh! the agony of that moment. 
Only her uncle and his eldest daughter were ; ; She thought, for a moment, that she should die. 
aware of Anne’s former engagement. When, i The power of breathing seemed to abandon her; 
therefore, the conversation turned, one day, on ; the room span around; she caught at the chair 
the young physician, her cousins spoke of him to keep herself from falling. But, rallying ali 
with a freedom which otherwise they would have ; her strength, for sorrow had taught her great 
avoided. ‘ self-command, she choked. down her emotions, 
“Don’t you think him handsome, Cousin | and rising, left the room, without her cousins 
Anne?” said one. ‘He came from your. part } having observed her agitation. 
of the country, and you must have seen him, at} Once in her chamber, however, she gave way to 
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@ passionate burst of grief. Though she had 
herself dismissed Frederick, though she had told 
herself often that he would cease to love her, the 
terrible reality that this had come to pass was 
almost more than she could bear. Her nature, 
as we have said, was one to love deeply, to love 
but once. In the solitude and sorrow of the 
three past years, she had clung to the hope that 
she and Frederick would yet be united, that Pro- 
vidence would not permit her sacrifice to be in 
vain. But this bright dream was now dissipated. 

At first she had shook under her blow. Sobs, 
racking her frame, followed sobs; tears rolled, 
in great drops, over her cheeks; ejaculations, 
wrung unwillingly from her, told her fierce agony. 


. But at last nature become exhausted. She fell 


asleep with the tears still on her eye-lashes like 
a child worn down with much weeping. 

When she woke, she woke refreshed. She 
looked out of the window. The sun was shining 


on the bright snow; gay equipages were dashing ;) 


past; and merry sleigh-bells filled the air with 
jocund music. Her heart caught something of 
the gaiety without. Hope once more took pos- 
session of her bosom. 

*¢T will not despair,” shé said. ‘For three 
years have I waited for this time, and now that 
it has come I give up ata mererumor. No, I 
will hope on, at least until I meet Frederick, and 
know from his own lips, or from what I see, that 
he loves another.” 


XIV. 


By-anbD-BYE there was @ knock at her door. 
She rose and opened it, when her elder cousin 
entered. 

“You have not forgotten the opera to-night, 
Anne, have you?” she said. ‘I have been look- 
ing for you for an hour, to ask you what you 
intend to wear.” 

Anne, much as she liked the opera, had for- 
gotten that she was engaged to go to it that 
evening ;. but now she turned her mind to it at 
once. She was not of those young ladies, who, 
when they do not know they are to meet a cer- 
tain gentleman, are careless of their dress. On 
the contrary she was always, not only neat, but 
elegant in her attire. Yet it was not from vanity 
that she was thus particular in her personal ap- 
pearance. . The'sense of the beautiful, that most 


glorious gift of heaven to mortal man, was strong: 


within her, and it was exquisite pleasure for her 
to gratify it in herself, and behold the beautiful 
in others. ' a 
Lovely indeed did Anne look, that evening, as 
she took her seat in the opera box. She wore a 
Marie Stuart cap of velvet, trimmed with pearls; 
and a sacque of black cashmere, edged with white 
swan’s-down. Her rounded arms were bare, but 


: 


! 











¢ 
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without ornaments, unless a simple black. velvet 
ribbon clasping the wrist may be called guch, 
The pearly clearness of her complexion was’ set 
off to the best effect by this costume, which was 
also particularly appropriate, as she had worn 
half mourning since the death of her brother-in. 
law.., F 

The opera was Norma, that grandest of lyrical 
dramas: and the part of the priestess was played 
by Truffi,,who seems, in her majestic beauty, as 
if born solely for the role. Anne was an excel- 
lent Italian scholar, and followed the story with 
ease.’ She had never heard this opera before, 
and from the time when the opening chorus, 
burst upon her, to that unequalled scene, in 
which Norma, after betraying her lover to his. 
enemies, relents, she listened breathlessly. But. 
when that terrible climax was reached, and 
Norma, torn with agony, began the duett, “ Qual 
cor tradisti,” Anne was transported with enthu- 
siasm. Her fine artistic mind realized, with the 
most exquisite pleasure, the skill and. genius 
which had made the entire drama to revolve, 
as it were, around this one scene, making it 
the grand central point, as well as crisis of the 
play. And yet, with all this artistic gratifica- 
tion, there was a feeling of terrible torture, 
Indeed the situation of Norma and of herself 
was too similar not to produce emotions of pain. 
As she saw the agony in Norma’s face, and be- 
held the suffering betrayed by her voice, Anne 
acknowledged a kindred sorrow, and mechani; 
cally repeated to herself the wild expostulation 
of the priestess. 

Just at this instant her eyes fell upon an op- 
posite box for the first time. Her look rested 
upon its occupants at first abstractedly, but 
gradually a familiar form there arrested her 
attention, and she became aware that she saw 
Frederick at last before her. Nor was he alone. 
At his side sat a beautiful girl of nineteen, far 
more beautiful, Anne felt, than herself; and over 
this fair creature Frederick was bending, appa- 
rently with the greatest interest. The lady was 
evidently saying something in reference to tile 
play, and, as she spoke, she turned her face up to 
Frederick’s with a look of unmistakeable affec- 
tion. A sharp pang shot through Anne’s heart, 
especially as one of her .cousins, noticing the 
direction of her eyes, whispered, 

“That is Miss Warren of whom we were 
speaking this morning. Won’t they make a 
handsome couple?” 

Anne could not answer. She needed now no 
confirmation of the rumor that Frederick and 
the heiress were engaged; for her own eyes had 
seen enough. Her brain grew dizzy: the stage 


‘reeled around her; dim noises were in her ears. 


In vain she struggled to master her emotion. 
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She felt herself sinking from her seat, and use- Thus, as the tragedy on the stage reached its 
lessly clutching at the air as she found herself ; climax, as great a one, in real life, was passing 
falling, she slid from her chair to the floor. The ‘in the dress-circle. And as the priestess sank, 
last sound she heard was the agonizing finale of } in death, to the boards, a fair form, apparently 
the duett, ringing in her ears like the sound of ; lifeless, was borne through the lobby. 

the bewailing sea. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 











THE LOCK OF HAIR. 


A Lite tress of jetty hair 
Wound in a graceful eurl, 

Was stirred by breath of Summer air 
Within a box of pearl. 

And stooping o’er the waving thing, 
So fragile and so fair, 

That to my heart seemed whispering 
In softest music there. 

I questioned of its history— 
How the poor trembling curl 

Came there, so silent and so lone, 
Within that box of pearl. 

“Ah, many years ago,” it said, 
“Bre thou had’ st seen the light, 

I grew upon a maiden’s head, 
With other ringlets bright; 

And thou hast never known so fair 
And beautiful a girl. 

With step as light as Summer air, 
And brow and cheek of pearl. 

Her eye was deep and dark as night; 
Yet lovingly and mild 

It shed its soft and radiant light. 
She was a gladsome child, 

And ever from her gushing heart 
The music’strains would ring, 

Mocking the liquid tones that start 
From’tuneful birds in Spring. 

Yes—she was very fair and good— 
Her bright life just begun ; 

Amid the countless multitude 
The dear and worshipped one. | 

And there was one—a noble youth, 
Who knelt before her shrine, 

With eye of love and heart of truth, 
And genius half divine. 

And when within his gentle clasp 
Her snowy fingers lay, 

A rosy blush upon her cheek 
And marble brow would play; 

And when his voice so rich and deep 
Across her heart-strings swept, 

A thrill of joy and ecstasy 
Into her full soul crept. 

One Summer’s day, when roses hung, 
Festooning rock and hedge, 


* ‘And lilies white their blossoms flung 


Over the streamlet’s edge— 
When the warm air was heavy, ’neath 
* Its weight of fragrance sweet, “i 
And blossoms gave their richest breath, 
An offering glad and meet— 
The maiden’s eye grew dim-in death; 








Her voice was faint and fleet; 

And one above her iey brow 
In wildest anguish bowed, 

As gentle words all soft and low 
From her white, cold lips flowed. 

If I might live a few brief years 
To twine around thy path, 

Amid earth’s bitter sighs and tears, 
Love’s own unfading wreath— 

If I might feel upon my heart 
The magie of thy tone, 

And bitter tear-drops never start 
At joys forever gone; 

Ah, it were sweet to linger here, 
Beneath thy loving eye, 

With thy dear hand to wipe each tear, 
Thy voice to hush each sigh; 

But Heaven hath called, and I obey— 
Not long we part, my love: | 

Soon, soon we meet, forever blest, 
In brighter realms above. 

Take from my brow this flowing tress— 
It is thy own pet curl— 

And lay it in its loneliness, 
Within yon box of pearl. 

And do not weep when it shall speak 
In language fond and true, 

Of my pale brow and marble cheek, 
My lip of pallid hue, . 

Dearest—farewe]l, we meet again 
In realms more bright and fair— 

The harp was broken—its last strain 
Had trembled on the air, 

They wrapped a snowy shroud around 
The cold and lovely clay, 

And laid her in the damp, dark ground 
From mourning hearts away; 

And daily for a time there passed 
Above her throbless breast, 

A stricken form—but he at last 
Went gladly to his rest. 

A smile was on his ashy lip, 
And fond words lingered there, 

As.closely to his broken heart 
He pressed the lock of hair. 

They laid him by the lovely child, 
And planted o’er the tombs 

A climbing rose, that free and wild, 
In Summer, buds and blooms; 

And gentle fingers softly laid , 
The little trembling curl 

Back from the cold: and pulseless heart, 


Within this box of pearl.” D. E. @ 
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IAN SPIRIT. 





BY ELEONORA L. HERVEY. 





TAKING its way through green meadows thickly 


studded over with the blossoms of June, rippled a : 


narrow stream. On its-banks grew the tall reed- 
mace intermingled with flowers of the yellow iris; 
while, undisturbed by the cutrent whieh flowed 


so peacefully down toward the valley, the white ‘ 


chalices of .the water-lily, couched upon their 
broad green cradle of leayes, opened to the tender 
light of day, heediess whither or on what errand 
the waters took their way so steadily and noise- 
lessly along between.their green banks. 

If the lilies cared not to. mark how the waters 
flowed, there was one—a human flower, stainless 
yet as themselves, who did so; and marked them 
with a quickened spirit, and with a heart that 
throbbed to its own questioning. 

This was a young girl whose years could not 
have numbered more than seventeen, yet upon 
whose cheek the rose already paled. Sickness 


of soul—weariness—falling hope—self-distrust— { 


were all written visibly in the lines of that young 
face. As she gazed down upon the clear waters, 
though she said not a word, her looks expressed 
plainly enough:—*‘If ever I should be driven to 
cast myself yonder down among the small wave- 
lets—whither, to what shore, would. my soul be 
borne?” 

That she had offended against some great law 
by even that brief passing thought, the girl 
seemed to feel. This was evident from the sud- 
den lifting of. her eyes upward toward—but not 
to the stars. Hers was a look which seemed 
striving to search—to pierce beyond them. 

She was roused out of-her reverie by the sound ; 


From between the veiled lips—colorless as the 
‘hands through which their utterance spoke dis- 
‘turbed and broken as the rippling sounds‘in the 
waters’ bed—came the cry, 
‘¢Father! teach, oh! teach me how to save 
her?—I am but a reed in thy hand—make me 
{as a strong staff to guide her erring feet! 
‘Whither shall I turn? Invisible to human 
‘sight, I must seek 4 habitation in the heart of 
man. When shall I find a temple meet for me?” 

The scené is changed. 

A young man sits alone. His face is not the 
‘same face as that which was seen looking into 
the eyes of the girl where the meadow sunlight 
was lost in the forest glade. This man is the 
brother of the maid. Hishead is bowed under 
the weight of her present folly—under the dread 
of her future shame. He does not see the spirit 
that passes before his veryface. He feels onlya 
‘ sudden ray of sunshine; and, as the beam flashes 





{upon him, closes his eyes before its brightness. 
$ As he does so, the guardian watcher passes into 
} his soul. 

In vain! 

The spirit had chosen her habitation ill: the 
lodging was not pure enough for the dweller. 

A whole year had run its round; and, as the 
‘steps of time fulfilled their circle, the same 
‘human steps came round to the same point of 
space again. 

But what a change was here! The girl, 
‘although but a single year was added to her 
‘Tife, looked old and haggard. Her eyes were 

‘wild. A frantie gesture of irrepressible love, 








of a heavy step passing along the stile-way where as she drew still closer and closer to her breast 
the pasture land verged off in the direction of ; the child she sheltered there, alone evidenced 
some thick woods. ; the lingering of human affection amidst the 

The girl looked round. A young man’s face ‘almost utter absence of human reason. The 
met hers—and in a moment the shadow passed { mind was a wreck: the heart had yet one plank 


from her. 

As he took her by the hand, and led her under 
the beech boughs the ripple of the water grew 
louder and louder, As it bubbled over the peb- 
bles that shone bright far down in its clear bed 
—the sound it made was like the sound of sob- 
bing. Perhaps tears were mingling with the 
waters. Far, far away, high’ up among some 
clefts of rock where the river took its rise—a 
winged creature stood, covering its: face with 
pale hands through whose veins mortal blood 
seemed never to have flowed. 


to which it might cling. ~ The seas had not 
‘ flowed over ail. 
Again, as of old, she bends over the stream. 
She stands irresolute for a moment—it is but for 
ba moment; in the next, the child is withdrawn 
cautiously from her bosom—as she is carefu] not 
to wake it!—and laid it softly on the turf at her 
feet. 

She: disrobes:—what is she about to do? ‘Is 
she alone, and unmarked? She looks round 
0a more to be quite sure. All is well: she is 
alone. . 
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It was moonlight now. A rustle, as of wings, 
filled the hushed air; and a soft flash, passing 
from among the quivering leaves of an aspen 
near, stole over the face of thé child, 

This time, had the Guardian Spirit chosen 


twisely? Here was an abiding-place pure enough 


for the purest! 

The mother’s foot was already plashing among 
the slimy reed-roots on the edge of the cold 
waters, when—her heart yearning to the babe— 
she turned her wan, gaunt face to take 4 last 
long look at the sinless thing to which it clove, 


even in its:agony. 


How forlorn it looked there! Should she take 
it with her down to the river’s hard bed? 

No. 

Could she leave it there, where it lay, and’ the 
waters so close? 

Not so, either. 

She turned, and took it lightly in her arms— 
keeping her eyes fixed anothér way, lest her 
purpose should be shaken—and laid it down 
further off, in the middle of the path, where it 
would be found by some strange wayfarer on 
the morrow. 

That done—oh, labor of mistaken love!—she 


; would Kave risen and hurried back to the river’s 
brink, for she felt her purpose slackening. Some 
dawn of reason was returning. Fitful sugges- 
tions of better things visited her, flashing here 
‘ and there through her clouded brain, like dancing 
lights upon a marsh. She could not accomplish 
it! Something held her back with a strange 
force. Two little arms—far too slight to have 
held together the filaments of a broken rose-stem 
—were strong’ enough here for the work they had 
to do. 

As the child, weeping, clasped her neck, the 
heart of the mother'softened. The truth broke 
upon her at last. It was a weak thing to die: a 
strong thing to live on, and battle with hunger 
and the world’s scoff—poverty and shame—for 
the sake of the guiltless being that held her 
there in its strong coil of love! 

As she passed homeward—the babe locked in 
‘ her bosom—a chastened woman—homeward to 
a dull, ill-lighted, low-roofed garret in the great 
city’s heart, her eye caught a soft flickering 
among the leaf-shadows on her way, where the 
}moon’ shone host brightly. It was the passing 

of the Guardian Spirit. Her work was done. 
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BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





Two little words there are in use 
Familiar as plain A. B.C. ; 
I say there are two little words, 
And with me'I’m sure you’ll agree; 
Now one of these we all call “No,” 
The other you easily can guess; 
A sweet, pretty, fairy-like word, 
We all love to hear it—’tis “ Yes.” 


How often when Hope whispered joy, 
And banished from life every throe; 

Has all in a moment been wrecked, 
By hang it, that ill-natured, ““No;” 


And then as a charming reverse, 

Another there comes now to bless; 
Observe how it dimples the mouth, 

’Tis spoken—lI heard it—’t was “Yes.” 
At twilight when with some loved one, 

Beside a blue streamlet we roam; 
And chat over matters and things— 

About the fond pleasures of home— 
Mayhap if the question were asked, 

We’d find which would cause us distress, 
I’ve made up my mind.’twould be “No”— 

It couldn’t be sweet little “Yes.” 
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MORNING. 





BY. 8s. D. 


ANDERSON. 





Lignt on the mountain-morn has conie again, 
" Light in the valley, on each flashing stream, 
Burns the deep radiance of the orient beam, 
While far away o’er flower-enamel’d plain 
Sparkle a thousand drops of dewy rain; . 
Each wild rose trembles in the passing breeze, 
.And from the stillness of the forest trees 


Is heard the song-bird’s wild and plaintive strain, 
Calling sweet echo from her caverned sicep; 
Anon the hum of busy men is heard, 
And the full tide of human life is stirred 
With flow as ceaseless as the mighty deep, 
Each one to leave some traces on the shore 
To tell the wanderer he has been before. 
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VentiLation or Hovsrs.—A fertile cause of dis-3 States, that anything in reference to it is.read with 
ease among children is the bad ventilation of their } the greatest avidity. We shall hereafter devote con. 
sleeping apartments, a cireumstance. to which we: siderable attention to this branch of the fashions, 
desire to call the attention of mothers. Generally } carefully noting every change in the styles of riding. 
the smallest room in the house is selected for a} dresses, and giving hints in general upon equestrian 
nursery; and when this is not done a chamber in} attire. This part of our fashion department will be 
a back-building, or in the upper story, where the under the charge of a practical horsewomen, a8 our 
ceiling is low, is chosen. Now young infants and} usual fashion descriptions are under that of a well. 
growing children require pure air especially. Life } known milliner and mantua-maker. 

as yet is young in them, and vitality comparatively 
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to them than fresh air, without which the lungs} the advertisement, on our cover, of a new literary 
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it pale and feeble, and when one of tho disorders} of the best. For three dollars we will furnish a copy 

common to children has seized it, it has died,} of this magazine and the Home Gazette. 
when had it breathed purer air, it would have} 
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possessed a more vigorous constitution, and, there-} THE ANGLER.—We give, in the present number, 
fore, have successfully passed through the disease.} another choice wood engraving, printed on stout 
Mothers are too afraid of giving their children cold} paper, by a hand-press. The picture is most feli- 
by exposing them to fresh air. Accustom your off-? citous. The old mill, the calm water, the overhang. 
spring, from their earliest infancy, to pure air,} ing trees, and indeed all of the accessories are well 
avoiding draughts, and be assured not only will } managed, and give a picturesque beauty to the scene 
their health be better, but their constitution also, { that rivets the gazer’s eye. 








Our Literary Superioriry.—In this, as in the } eaten 
last number, we give eiyht extra pages. We promised, } 
at the beginning of the year, to make the magazine ; g REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS, 
superior in literary excellence to what it had ever; In Jfemoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol. Bos. 
been before; and, we think, no one who has perused } > ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields.—These poems were 
the numbers regularly will deny that we have kept written, at different intervals, through a series of 
our word. The universal teStimony of the press is years, in memory of a son of the historian Hallam, 
that we are not excelled, in the interest of our} who was a personal friend of the poet, and, as we 
reading matter, by any even of the three dollar } judge from intrinsic evidence, betrothed to Tenny- 
monthlies; while many of our exchanges unhesi-} son’s sister, but who died prematurely. The poems 
tatingly give us the palm of superiority: and almost exhibit the characteristic melody, sweetness, and lofty 
innumerable letters, from private sources, speak to } idealism of the author; but have something of mono- 
the same effect. It is generally conceded—and in } tony, in consequence of being all upon one theme. 
the absence of Mrs. Stephens we may repeat it here The theme, however, is merely suggestive, and in- 
—that no other American monthly has ever isseed a} numerable fine thoughts, entirely diverse from the 
story equal to “Julia Warren;” while “The Valley } main subject, garnish the volume accordingly. Every 
Farm” is eulogized everywhere as, with that excep-} admirer of Tennyson will experience high gratifica- 
tion, the best story of the year. The Western Citizen, } tion in the perusal of “In Memoriam.” The volume 
published at Chicago, speaks as follows: is printed in the usual neat style of Ticknor, Reed 

“We régard this as the reading magazine. The} © Fields. 
exceedingly interesting tale, the “Valley Farm,” is Lettice Arnold. By the author of “ Two Old Men's 
— in this number. We know not where we} Tales” 1 vol. New York: Harper & Brothers— 

ave seen an article in any monthly Magazine, of so le Gta dheend . 
high a character as this story. It is equal to any of } 7 ‘4's charming story of a young orphan girl Mrs. 
Dickens’ incomparable sketches. We predict a bril- Marsh has almost exceeded herself.. Lettice Arnold 
liant career of prosperity for this new contributor.” } s a character to win our love at once, and that, in 
' spite of her plain appearance: like Jeanie Deans her 

Our Equestrian Fasuions.—Our equestrian fash-} moral qualities make her a heroine notwithstanding 
ion-plate, last month, produced quite @ sensation. } her want of beauty. While novels like these continue 
tiding on horseback has become so popular of late $ to be written, works of fiction chnnot be, as they, once 
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were, indiscriminately condemned; but, on, the eon- 
trary, those which have-a moral tendency, and are 
true to life, will be recommended, by every wise 
parent, teacher, guardian, and friend, as invaluable 
assistants in the cause of virtue. The present fiction 
is one of the shortest written by Mrs. Marsh, and is 
re-printed at the low price of twelve and a half cents. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. By William 
Beattie, M. D. 2 vole. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thera—We have not read, for a long time, a more 
interesting work than this. The carver of the poet 
is traced, by Dr. Beattie, with a skill that makes us 
almost as familiar with Campbeli as if we had per- 
sonally known him. Thousands, who, have.admired 
the writings of the poet, will desire toyperuse these 
yolumes. The work is particularly rich in anecdotes 
of Campbell’s boyhood and early struggles, and is far 
more interesting than three-fourths of the novels 
published and so generally read. The Harpers have 
issued these volumes in excellent style. A handsome 
engraving of the poet adorns the work, 


Valentine Vox; or, the Somnambulist. By Henry 
Cockton. With Illustrations, 1 vol. Philada: T. 
B. Peterson.—This is a new edition of a novel which 
has had more success than any one of its kind, with 
the exception, perhaps, of O’Malley. Nearly fifty 
thousand copies of the work have been sold, yet the 
demand continues as great as ever.’ Indeed, for 
genuine humor, “Valentine Vox” is unsurpassed. 
Thé person who could read the novel without inces- 
gant fits of laughter must be a perfect Cynic. Mr. 
Peterson issues the book in excellent style, with 
numerous spirited illustrations. 


A Second Book in Greek ; containing Syntax, with 
reading lessons in prose; Prosody and the Dialec- 
tics, with reading lessons in verse, forming a sufficient 
Greek Reader. With a Vocabulary. By John Mc- 
Clintock, D. D. 1 vol. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers—The author of this work was but lately the 
professor of ancient languages in Dickinson College, 
Pennéylvania, and is, therefore, peculiarly competent 
for the task he has here undertaken. Our knowledge 
of Greek is soméwhat rusted for want of use, but, so 
far as we can judge, Dr. McClintock’s task has been 
admirably executed. ae 


The Iron Mask. A Sequel to “ Bragelonne,” “ Twenty 
Years After,” and “ The Three Guardsmen.” By Alex- 
ander Dumas. 1 vol. Philada: T. B. Petereon.— 
Here is a work destined to have an immense sale, 
for every person who has: read the novels to which 
it is a sequel, and they are tens of thousands, will 
desire to peruse this. Of all the novelists of France, 
Dumas, as a historical writer, is the best; and this 
series of fictions is confessedly his master-piece; 
therefore no one can err in purchasing “The Iron 
Mask” and its predecessors. Mr. P. has issued the 
work in excellent style. 

Latter-Day Pamphlets, No. 8. Hudson's Statue. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co—We find many 
fine thoughts in this little pamphlet, obscured, how- 
ever, by a vicious style, and placed in juxtaposition 
with many extravagant conceits. ‘ 
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The Night Side of Nature or Ghoste and Ghost 
Seers, By Catharine Crowe. New York: J. 8. Redfygid. 
Philada: W. B. Zeiber.—A book on ghosts, appgri- 
tions, and strange noises, compiled from aughe tie 
sources, ancient and modern; and curious in the ex- 
treme. We learn here how folk heard queer sounds, 
from apparently unknown sources, long before the 
Rochester Knockings were invented. We have read 
the volume with great interest. It is handsomely 
printed and bound. 

Elementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy. Deli- 
vered at the Royal Institute in the years of 1834-5 and 
36. By the late Rev. Sydney Smith, New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—-This is not, by any means, the 
dry; dull work which the title imports. On the 
contrary the book is agreeable in the extreme, and 
though not written in the author’s best vein, is still 
very much superior to the general run of such works. 
It is published in ahandsome duodecimo, and neatly 
bound in cloth. 


Frank Farleigh; or, Adventures in the Life of a 
Private Pupil. By the author of “Lewie Arundel.” 
lvol. New York: H. Long & Brothers.—This is a 
new author, but a very agreeable one. He belongs 
to the same class of novelists as Lever, and Cockton, 
but with distinguishing traits of hisown. Altogether 
“Frank Farleigh” is one of the most agreeable and 
humorous fictions we have lately read. 

The IUustrated Shakepeare. Nos. 20 and 21. Bos- 
ton: Phillips, Sampson & 'Co.—Each of these num- 
bers is adorned with an unusually elegant engraving: 
that in No. 20, being “Lady Northumberland,” and 
that in No. 21, “Queen Katharine of France.” We 
again advise every person desiring a superb, yet 
comparatively cheap copy of Shakspeare, to pur- 
chase this edition. 

Life and Correspondence of Robert Southey. Edited 
by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Southey. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—We have received from the pub- 
lishers the fourth part pf this extremely interesting 
correspondence. It will be completed in two more 
numbers, making a large and elegantly printed 
volume when bound. . 

The Rebels, A Tale of the American Revolution, 
By the author of “Hobomok.” 1 vol. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co.—This is an early work of Mrs. 
Childs, now re-published. It will be read with in- 
terest by those who love natural pictures of life, and 
have not been spoiled by the exaggerated school. of 
novelists, : 

The Initiale, A Novel. 1 vol. Philada: A. Hart.— 
This is a novel of character, and really one of the 
best of its kind we have read for many years. The 
scene is laid in Germany, the domestic life of which 
is finely pictured. The author is a new hand, but 
we hope to hear from him again. 

The Hyacinthe. By Mrs. Gray.. 1 vol. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson.—This is a new novel, by one of the 
most popular female writers of fiction, and one who 
always inculcates principles of virtue. The book; 
} we can recommend, as worthy, in évery way, of her 
} reputation. : 
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Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution. No. V. 
New York: Harper &Brothers.—Mr. Lossing: con- 
tinues this great wational work with unabated in- 
terest: while the engravings increase in merit, where 


that is possible, with every number. We hare no 
doubt that, when this serial becomes better known, 
it will reach a circulation of one hundred thousand 
copies. 








FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fig. 1.—Carriaee Costume.—Dress of rich drab 
gros de tours; the skirt closed up the front by silk 
ornaments in the form of bows and tassels; the latter 
représenting acorns. The corsage is. high to the 
throat, and the sleeves loose at the ends, with under- 
sleeves of white muslin. Pardessus of glace silk; 
the color royal blue. The skirt or basquine of this 
pardessus, which is rather long, is trimmed with five 
rows of silk fringe, each surmounted by a triple row 
of braid. The sleeves are loose in the Chinese style, 
and trimmed with rows of fringe and braid corres- 
ponding with the basquine. Bonnet of erinoline, 
trimmed on the outside with white laee, having a 
deep vandyked edge. Under-trimming of small pink 
and white flowers. 

Fig. 1.—WA.kina Dress OF DARK GREEN Bro- 
cADE Sitk.—Skirt trimmed at the side with three 
rows of fringe, with deep headings. Corsage high, 
and in the pelerine style, likewise trimmed with 
fringe. Sleeves rather short and wide, finished with 
fringe, with a full white under-sleeve. Bonnet of 
white silk, ornamented with three white marabout 
plumes. 

Fie. m.—Is a little coquettish cap to be fixed on 
the top of the head, and it is exceedingly becoming 
to a pretty face with a piquant expression. It is 
made of a small round piece of net, round which is 
sewed a piece of insertion, round this is sewed three 
rows of quilling net, with rows of insertion between 
them; the whole being finished with a deep border 
of lace. There are puffings of lace and pink ribbon 
on each side, and strings hanging down; and little 
bows of pink ribbon are placed at intervals round 
the crown. 

Fie. 1v.—Is a lace cap for a lady of maturer age. 

: It is made of figured net, and has a plain caul fitting 
close to the head, and is trimmed with a quilling of 
narrow lace taken in loops from the border to the 
border of the crown, on the sides and behind, where 
it is fastened with little bows of narrow yellow satin 
ribbon ; the lace in front forming two rosettes with a 
bow in each, and a cluster of similar rosettes and 
bows on each side of the face. 








Fig. v.—Is a muslin morning cap, with six rows 
of worked muslin round the crown, confined with 
strips of ribbon,,and bordered with a deeper frill of 
worked muslin, trimmed with ribbon. 

Fie. vi.—Is' a pagoda sleeye of muslin, trimmed 
with lace, and finished with a bow of pink ribbon 
inside the arm. ‘The under-sleeve is also of muslin, 
and-is made full, but gathered into a worked band 
round the wrist, which is lined with pink ribbon. 

GeneraL Remarks.—There is nothing particu. 
larly new in the mode of making dresses—every lady 
adopts a fashion of her own, provided it is becoming. 
Canton. crapes, splendid brocades, and chameleon 
silks, have just been received for autumn wear. 

The new Bonnets consist for the most part of 
fancy straw, and of white and black straw inter- 
mingled, and they are usually trimmed with a mix- 
ture of ribbon and velvet—the ribbon of some bright 
color, such as blue, pink, or light green, and the 
velvet either black or of some deep tint. A bonnet 
of black and white straw has been received from 
Paris. It is lined with pink silk, and trimmed, out- 
side and in, with black ribbon and black velvet. 
Another straw bonnet, also imported from Paris, is 
trimmed with wheat-ears and with maroon and dark 
blue velvet ribbon intermingled. The same trim- 
ming ornaments the inside of the brim, and the 
strings are of velvet ribbon. ' 

The ribbons are remarkably rich, and of every 
variety of color. Black and orange, black and crim- 
son, and chameleon, are the newest. 

The new head-dresses are very beautiful. ne 
which-we have geen is composed of loops of pink 
watered: ribbon with a fancy edge, mingled with 
drooping strings of pearl; three steaming ends fal- 
ling over each ear. This head-dress would be be- 
coming to dark hair, and to a thin face, as it gives 
width. :. org 


Another is formed of. a fancy ribbon with flowers ‘ 


instead of pearls. All the favorite .head-dresses, 
whether of flowers, ribbons, or lace droop quite de- 
cidedly. This is an old fashion revived, but to most 
faces it is remarkably becoming. 
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